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COTTAGE CONSTRUCTION «si nF js cisoys 


HE Ministry of Health, in conjunction with the 

Ministry of Works, has now made a supplementary 
issue to the Housing Manual of 1944, dealing with the 
structural methods suitable for cottage building, em- 
ploying various materials of standard type and showing 
how these can be used to the best advantage. This book* 
claims to set out in the light of the latest scientific and 
practical knowledge more detailed information on matters 
referred to in the previous manual ; it does this in a very 
clear and simple form which is comprehensible to anyone 
who has no more than an elementary knowledge of 
building practice. 

Starting with the weight-bearing qualities of various 
types of ground it defines suitable dimensions for 
foundations in trenches and then gives data for the 
composition, strength and weight of the forms of 
concrete which may be employed in substitution for, 
or in conjunction with, brick work. Various types of 
concrete are defined in the “ Notes for Specification,” 
including dense and lightweight mixtures ; the greater 
conductivity of dense concrete and consequent liability to 
condensation is not mentioned but in other respects 
the relative merits of the two types are fairly compared. 
The use of foamed slag and “‘ expanded ” clay aggregates 
at Northolt is mentioned, but in this case the warning 
against the danger of employing slag with a sulphur 
content is not given. : 

It is recommended that mortar for brickwork should 
be mixed in the proportion of cement 1, lime 3, sand 10 
or in winter those of 1—1—5, to provide for quicker 
setting in case of frost. It is assumed that most types of 
solid wall will require external rendering which, it is 
recommended, should be semi-absorbent so as to dry 
out after wet weather and not so dense as to preclude 
this, it being regarded as inevitable that wet will pene- 
trate a short distance through small cracks that generally 
occur. For finishes, pebble-dash (not often liked by 
architects), rough cast, or a surface scraped to give 
texture, are suggested. 

As regards resistance to the weather it is laid down 
that no-fines concrete and some kinds of clay or concrete 
hollow blocks will keep out the wet, monolithic concrete 
only if it is very carefully designed and built ; while 
external brick walls should always be of cavity con- 
struction. Details are given as to the formation of the 
cavity with illustrations showing the position of damp- 
courses, etc.; it is also proposed that party-walls 
should be built with a cavity to reduce the trans- 
mission of sound. It is noted that particular care must 
be taken to keep cavities free from mortar droppings 
and also in the design of the ties and channels carrying 
off the water from over door and window openings. 

The ground floor, if of joists and boarding, is below 
the recommended standard for thermal insulation in 





* M.O.H. and M.O.W. Housing Manual, 1944 (Technical Appendices). 
H.M. Stationery Office. Price 1s. 6d. 





view of the necessity for ventilation under it, and fibre 
board, hair felt or aluminium foil should be laid over 
the joists below the boarding. The alternative of a 
solid concrete floor may be considered, covered with 
one of the recognised surfacing materials, as it provides 
more than the standard insulation ; with such a floor 
the danger of rising damp is slight where the water 
content of the subsoil is low as in the case of chalk or 
sand, but in most cases, especially over a clay subsoil, 
a continuous damp-proof course should be provided ; 
particulars of the more appropriate materials for this 
are given. 

In view of the probable shortage of floor coverings, such 
as linoleum and carpets, it is held that efforts should 
be made to provide a floor finish as a suitable substitute. 
In the case of boarding, a slightly improved quality 
grooved and tongued will give a satisfactory finish with 
stain and polish. For solid floors, pitch mastic improved 
by the incorporation of sawdust and brown or red pig- 
ment has been found to have good wearing qualities, 
and can be wax polished. Bitumen sheet flooring can 
be used on either wood or concrete, and may be re- 
garded as an appropriate substitute for linoleum. For 
upper floors, timber construction seems likely to remain 
in general use, though in several cases light steel lattices 
have been employed as a substitute for wooden joists. 
With a view to economising on these it might be sug- 
gested that with a little extra bridging the thickness of 
joists and rafters might be reduced from 2 in. to 1} in., 
as even less than the latter dimension has been em- 
ployed in South Africa; this would effect a saving of 
some 20 per cent. in these. 

A large variety of materials is offered as substitutes 
for covering walls and ceilings in lieu of plaster, having 
the great advantage of eliminating the period that plaster 
takes to dry out; in some cases a thin layer of plaster 
is used as a skimming coat, in others the joints are made 
good. None can be quite the equivalent of the highest 
class of traditional plastering, but many are quite 
satisfactory and successfully fulfil their purpose; the 
time saved by their employment certainly outbalances 
the slight extra cost that their use involves. 

For the flat roof, as an alternative to the more usual 
pitched one, several types of construction are suggested, 
but neither in this nor elsewhere is any comparison 
offered as regards the relative cost of one method as 
against another; we must, of course, recognise the 
difficulty of such comparisons at the present time, but 
as in many cases cost will ultimately be the decisive 
factor, it seems a pity that some indications on these 
lines -were not attempted. 

The manual also includes suggestions for the planning 


of sewers with a view to economy in their alignment, 


and some valuable hints and tables as a basis for the 
design of small sewage disposal works. Illustrated 
examples of standard fittings for doors, windows, etc.. 
are also given. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Britain’s War Effort. 

Toe Wuirte Paper, “ Statistics Relating 
to the War Effort of the United King- 
dom,’’ issued (Cmd, 6564, price 1s.) by 
the Stationery Office, tells a story of 
Britain at war, the more graphic for the 
restraint with which it is told. The ac- 
count of the nation’s immense effort has 
been analysed elsewhere in the Press and 
by broadcast, and it remains for us only 
to refer to the building trade’s part. It 
is regrettable that this industry should 
have received so little attention. Apart 
from the information that the number of 
males employed in building and civil eng1- 
neering between 1939-1944 fell from 
1,294,000 to 600,000 (the number of 
women increased in the same period from 
16,000 to 23,000) and the isolated reference 
that ‘‘ a decrease of 52 per cent. in the 
numbers employed in building and civil 
engineering has taken place between 1939 
and 1944, notwithstanding the increase in 
vital work such as airfield construction 
and the building of barracks (both for 
British and American Forces), A.R.P. de 
fences and new war factories,’ there is 
nowhere mention of the art. played by 
British builders in the defence of Britain 
after Dunkirk, their great and immense 
work in repairing air raid damage, or the 
vital work they did in constructing the 
floating harbours in preparation for ‘‘ D ” 
Day. No industry has deserved better of 
the nation’s thanks, for the work done in 
conditions of living, weather and often 
enemy fire hardly removed in severity 
from those borne by front-line troops. A 

icture of their efforts has been given by 
Mr. R. Coppock in an article elsewhere in 
this issue. We note from an introduction 
that ‘‘ further information will be released 
as soon as circumstances permit.’’ When 
this comes, we trust that the credit due 
to building executives and operatives will 
be given in full. 


New Principal of A.A. School. 


Txe Council of the Architectural Asso- 
ciation announces that it has appointed 
Mr. Raymond Gordon Brown, A.R.1.B.A., 
A.A. Dipl., at present a major in the Para- 
chute Regiment, to be Principal of the 
Architectural Association School of Archi- 
tecture. Application has been made for his 
release from the Army in the near future 
in order to organise the post-war school. 

Mr. Gordon Brown is 32 years of age, 
and a South African by birth. He was 
educated at Haileybury College and Clifton 
College. After commencing the study of 
architecture in Natal, he became a student 
of the A.A. School. After leaving the 
school he studied for some time with the 
Dutch architect Dudok, and then became 
chief assistant to Sir Walter Tapper, R.A. 
Later he became chief assistant to Pro- 
fessor A. E. Richardson, R.A., and Mr. 
C. Lovett Gill, F.R.I.B. ‘A, On the out- 
break of war he was starting in private 
practice. 

In 1939 he volunteered for the Army, 
joining as a private. He was commissioned 
in 1940 to the Queen’s Royal Regiment. 
Later he served as a staff officer under 
General Crerar, who put his name forward 
for the Staff College, which he passed in 
1943. He then volunteered for the Para- 
chute Regiment. On D-Day he led a 
special assault force in an attack on a 
heavily defended battery, and served with 
the Airborne Division throughout its 
campaign. 


Architectural Students’ Congress. 
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School of Architecture, Bristol, under their 
President, Mr. J. A. Matthews, are respon- 
sible for the organisation and arrangement 
of the congress, which will be held in the 
lecture room attached to the offices of the 
Bristol Gas Co. There will be a public 
exhibition of work being done in the 
Architectural Schools at the present 
moment. The congress will open with a 
reception at the Red Lodge, Bristol, on the 
Tuesday evening, at whic the Lord Mayor 
will be present. 


The theme of the congress will be the 
architect’s contributions to reconstruction, 
and will be dealt with in three main 
phases, viz. : (1) The Architect’s Duty as 
an Artist iupenlior, Miss R. Churchill, 
A.R.I.B.A.); (2) The Architect’s Social 
Obligations (speaker, Mr. John Madge, 
B.A,, A.K.L. sae 3 (3) The Architect’ s 
Obligation to his Profession (speaker, Mr. 
Colin Penn, A.R.I. B. A.). There will also 
be an “all student ’’ sermon on “ Design 
in Reconstruction,’’ at which the speakers 
will be students of the Liverpool School of 
Architecture. Finally the students will 


discuss and formulate their conclusions 
for a total policy for reconstruction. 


Tue Architectural Students’ Association NEW PRINCIPAL OF THE A.A. SCHOOL, 
will hold a congress in Bristol on Decem- Major Raymond Gordon Brown, A.R.1.B.A. 


ber 12-15. The students of the R.W.A. 


(See this page). 
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County ,of London Plan. 

Lorp Latam, Leader of the L.C.C., 
said at the Council meeting on Novem- 
ber 21 that the Architect and other chief 
officers were summarising and preparing 
reports on the observations made by the 
Metropolitan Borough Councils on the 
County of London Plan. These observa- 
tions and reports would be presented to 
the appropriate committees after Christ- 
mas. 


War Graves Architect. 

Tue Imperial War Graves Commission 
has appointed Mr. Philip Hepworth, 
F.R.I.B.A., as Principal Architect for 
France and Belgium, and he is now visit 
ing these areas to advise on the planning 
and construction of the cemeteries of the 
present war. Mr. Hepworth, who served 
in France during the last war, is a mem- 
ber of the Royal Academy Planning Com- 
mittee and of the Union des Architects 
Franco-Britanniques, 


Professional Announcement. 

Mr. Norman Keep, F.R.I.B.A., Head 
of the Department, of Architecture and 
Building, Municipal College, Southend-on- 
Sea, will be pleased to receive current 
trade catalogues, literature and diagrams 
appertaining to modern methods of con- 
struction, materials and fittings for all 
classes of building and engineering con 
struction. 


COMING EVENTS 


Monday, December 11. 
Lonpon Master Burtpers’ Association. Central 
Area (No. 3) annual meeting. The Holborn 


Restaurant, W. 


Tuesday, December 12. 

R.I.B.A. Mr. T. P, Bennett, C.B.E., on “ The 
Architect and Organisation of Post- War Build- 
ing.” 66, Portland-place, W.1. 5.30 p.m. 

Axsrirotion OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS. Messrs. 

C. Clinch and F. Lynn on “ Design and 
Pivdecutshite of Domestic Electric Appliances.” 
Royal Technical College, Glasgow. 6.15 p.m. 
(Lecture repeated at Heriot-Watt College, Edin- 
burgh, on following day, 6 p.m.) 

Wednesday, December 


InstiTuTe oF Fue,. Paper on Ci, Tea sf 


Buildings Domestic and Industrial.” 
Mechanical Engineers, Storey’s-gate, S.W. 
2.30 p.m. 

Mars Grove. Discussion on ‘‘ What is Modern 
Architecture ? ” Chairman: Professor _ Sir 
Charles Reilly. 66, Portland- place, W.1. 
6.30 p.m. 


Thursday, December 14. 

Town AND CouNnTRY PLANNING ASSOCIATION. Mr. 
D. Cushman Coyle on ‘‘ Tennessee Valley 
Authority.” 2, -Savoy-hill, W.C.2. 1.15 p.m. 
(buffet choo, 12.45 p.m.). 

Gavce AND Toot Makers’ AssocraTion. Annual 
Meeting (prec by luncheon at 1 p.m.). 
Savoy Hotel, W.C. 2.30 p.m. 


INSTITUTION OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS. Mr. 
J. . Nicol on “ Organisation of Industrial 
Electrical Maintenance.” Savoy-place, W.C.2. 


5.30 p.m. (tea, 5 p.m.). 

ASSOCIATION FOR PLANNING AND ReGionat Re- 
construction. Mr. A. E. Smailes on “ Maps for 
the National Plan.” 34, Gordon-square, W.C.1. 
6 p.m. 

Friday, December 15. 

ARCHITECTS’ REGISTRATION COUNCIL. Quarterly 

Meeting. 66, Portland-place, W.1. 2 p.m. 


From The Builder of 1844. 
Saturday, December 7, 1844. Price 3d. 


Royat Instirure or British ARcHI- 
rEcTs.—The first ordinary meeting of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects took 
place on Monday evening last at the 
rooms of the Society in Grosvenor-street, 
Mr. Papworth in the chair... . The 
chairman said he was desired by the 
council to state that they were well aware 
that there existed a considerable amount 
of talent and information among the 
junior members of the Institute, who were 
only withheld by modesty from imparting 
that information to others, and that they 
were desirous of giving these persons every 
opportunity of so doing whenever they 
chose to come forward. 
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ARCHITECTURAL 


BY G. DUDLEY HARBRON 


THE office was situated on the first floor of a one-time 
Georgian town house. The house had a plan seemingly 
derived from the old City coaching inn. The whole front 
elevation was flush with the street; the archway at the 
side, which led to a yard and stables, was built over. 

At the time when I first knew it the building had been 
let off to various tenants. The stables were occupied by 
an egg merchant; in the stalls girls peered at eggs which 
they held in front of a light, and so rejected the “ spots 
and cracks.’ The loft over was tenanted by a printer, who 
caused a certain commotion by hanging himself. The 
ground-floor rooms were used by a wholesale draper. 

In order to gain access to the first floor it had been neces- 
sary to alter the staircase from the U-plan to the L, and to 
gain admittance to the foot of this through a doorway in 
the side-wall of the house under the archway. As the 
occupants were the Diocesan Surveyor and his partners, the 
head of this inserted opening was suitably “‘ Perpendicular,” 
but, lest the passer-by should fail to decode its symbolism, 
a large pewter plate conveyed the intelligence: Smith, 
Brodrick and Lowther, York Diocesan Surveyors. 

The -bedrooms now formed their office suite, while the 
attics housed a caretaker and her family. At the head of 
the stairs was a waiting space for callers, separated by a 
counter from the long back room which served as the draw- 
ing office. The two front rooms were occupied by two of 
the partners, the larger, that of the senior, being connected 
by a speaking tube (the whistle of which frequently failed 
to function) with the general office. 

The latter had a fireplace at each end, but that nearer 
the door was the only one ever lighted. It was the duty 
of the latest pupil to keep it stoked; since the senior assis- 
tants were the most remote from the heat, their insistent 
demands for more fuel kept him busy and half roasted. 
At the far end of the room a few shelves by the side of 
the chimney breast held the library. Most of the books had 
been the property of Cuthbert Brodrick, though some, 
Sharpe’s “ Parallels”? and Brandon’s. ‘‘ Gothic,” were the 
contribution of R. G. Smith—the Smith of the firm. 

Cuthbert Brodrick had retired years before and was living 
in retirement in Jersey. Large numbers of his drawings 
were stored in a cupboard off the waiting space. His 
memory was venerated while his fashion was ignored. His 
successors were eclectic, with a bias towards the Gothic 
Revival. 

Richard George Smith had also withdrawn from any 
active part in architecture. Though dwelling in the neigh- 
bourhood he was seldom seen by us. He had been origin- 
ally in the employ of the Hull Corporation and had become 
associated with Cuthbert Brodrick when he had superin- 
tended the building of the latter’; Town Hall in Hull, and 
on Brodrick’s retirement had continued in practice. 

One of Smith’s most conspicuous buildings is Trinity 
Church, Bridlington, the spire of which forms a landfall 
for the fishermen—some of his other works have been de- 
stroyed or altered—the new Theatre Royal destroyed, the 
Hull and East Riding College altered and recently damaged 
by enemy* action. With his subsequent partner, F. S. 
Brodrick, a nephew of Cuthbert, he had designed the Tower 
which completes G. E. Street’s All Saints Church, Hull, a 
small church at Sewerby, and much other work. 

But these were of the past. During the years that I 
recall Frederick Stead Brodrick was so occupied with valua- 
tions, dilapidations, arbitrations and inspecting works in 
progress that he had little time to make more than small 
sketches of his ideas on scraps of paper, and then, after 
they had been drawn out by an assistant or pupil, to criti- 
cise and alter the working drawings. 

He was a tall, heavily built, sandy-haired man. He wore 
a drooping moustache. His cheeks and neck were loose. 
His manner was pompous, abrupt, and he spoke in a gruff 
His temper became mellowed by 
time. The initials of his name formed the basis of the nick- 
name “ Fusby”’ by which he was known. 

He had been the surveyor since 1874. It was whispered 
that hig appointment had been due to the friendship of his 
family with the Archbishop. In fact, he had been a student 
of Gothic architecture since his pupilage, during which he 
had measured and drawn several of the local churches. 
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REMINISCENCES—2 

Indeed, he was something of an archeologist, though even- 
tually he abandoned the practice of conducting societies 
over the neighbouring churches to John Bilson, who had 
more aptitude. Still, he could not entirely escape this duty, 
for he restored Holy Trinity, Hull, Beverley Minster and 
Patrington, among the larger buildings, and Flamborough, , 
Roos and other small churches. A 

His béte noir was Lord Grimthorpe, the Chancellor of the 
Diocese, whose pleasure it was to vet the designs for which 
a faculty had to be granted. That nobleman’s chief relief 
seemed to be to disfigure the drawings with blue pencil 
notes and suggestions—suggestions which usually included 
the requirement that a clock should be installed in the 
church tower of hamlets where they had managed very well 
without such aid to time-telling since the Conquest. 

During these years, on errands for the surveyor, I visited 
most of the villages, vicarages and churches in the diocese. 
The system then in vogue concerning the repair of church 
property was defective. One example of the kind of absurd- 
ity it led to will suffice. 

The living of was held by a poor priest. Appar- 
ently he was dependent upon the income attached to the 
benefice, which was a poor one. The vicarage was a large 
and rambling house set in a big garden. Only part of the 
house was furnished; the rest was empty and going into 
decay. It was my business to take particulars of the con- 
dition of the structure. When I arrived two young ladies, 
the vicar’s daughters, were cutting the lawn with a small 
mower. The family entertained me to lunch and afternoon 
tea the day I was there, and in the course of conversation 
during these meals I became conscious that the incumbent 
was troubled by the prospect of the big account he would 
have to pay for repairs. In due course they were done and 
paid for. 

Then along came the new man. He arrived in a carriage 
drawn by a pair. He was an elderly, white-bearded, im- 
posing figure. For him nothing was right. The house was 
not big enough. The sanitation was out of date. Being a 
man of means he ordered the vicarage to be half pulled 
down and rebuilt on a more ample scale. The practical 
effect of all this activity was that all the previous incum- 
bent could ill-afford to spend upon the repair of the house 
was wasted by his successor. Moreover, the alterations 
saddled the next holder of the living with a house too big 
to use, furnish or maintain. The newcomer did not remain 
long. He was shortly afterwards made a Bishop! 

When Mr. Brodrick went on his visits to remote vicar- 
ages he took with him by train a large bicycle. This was 
wheeled to the Hull Central Station by the clerk, who 
usually had to remind him for where he was bound. As 
Brodrick was a Churchwarden, every Monday morning he 
handed the same clerk a washleather bag containing the 
Sunday collection, which it was the clerk’s task to count 
and pay into the bank after extracting the buttons and 
foreign coins. 

It was the architect’s opinion ‘“‘ That the public will pay 
more for an architect’s house. They like to see what they 
are getting.”” He should have known because he was 
always building houses into which he moved, and then set 
up a board in the garden, “ For Sale.’”” He was constantly 
on the move, for his houses attracted purchasers apparently 
too nervous to commission an architect direct. 

When he visited works in progress he took with’ him an 
umbrella, a lead gauge, and an ivory two-foot. The use of 
the lead gauge is obvious; the two-foot was used to check 
the thickness of doorg and floors, the spacing of tiles or 
slates. With the umbrella he went from room to room, 
poking out defective glass with a clatter. 

As a witness, he was obstinate. In a case in which he 
appeared for the Corporation, he was asked by Littler, the 
counsel for the owners of the building, a public-house : 

“Do you consider that the long pull affects the value of 
the licence? ”’ 

ee No.”’ 

“Let me put it another way. Suppose you were thirsty 
and walking along a street in which there were two public- 
houses, in one of which you would get a pint of beer, and 
in the other you knew you would get more. than a pint, 
which would you patronise? ” 

**The nearer.” 

The junior partner, Arthur Randall Lowther, was the 
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younger son of u surgeon. In build he was broad-shouldered 
and bow-legged. His head was massive, his cheeks 
pouched, his hair grey and unruly. He had immense 
energy. All his movements were abrupt. He slammed 
doors, climbed stairs two steps at a time, shouted his in- 
structions: ‘‘ Harbron. I want the water, I want the water. 
The WATER,” in a crescendo. He was always in a hurry 
to get things done. Indeed, he had a vast amount of work 
to do. He drew very rapidly and for long hours, turning 
out sheet after sheet. He never took a holiday. He ap- 
peared unable to rest. Only once do I remember him 
staying away for a few days—and that was on his honey- 
moon, When he returned, what chiefly seemed to have 
interested him was the conduct of Col. W. H. Wellsted 
(another architect), who happened to be staying at the 
same hydro. 

‘And the ladies! Oh, affability—affability!’’ This he 
kept repeating for days after in a surprised voice, for 
Wellsted was not celebrated for his good temper. 


When Lowther drew full-sized details of anything, and 
they were frequently of ornate Gothic screens, complicated 
reredoses and the like, he lay the roll of detail paper on 
the floor at his feet and then pinned the end on to his 
drawing-board. As soon as he had made a drawing on the 
pinned part of the paper he unpinned the sheet and passed 
the used portion over the back of hig board. He repeated 
the operation many times, seldom waiting to cut the paper 
into separate lengths. He was in the habit of making 
eighth-scale drawings on both sides of the paper; one job 
on one side and most probably a different job on the other. 
This caused confusion when a drawing had to be found or 
put away; nobody could be sure in which drawer it had 
been placed or where to put it. He disliked the telephone. 
If the bell rang he used to run half-way down the staircase 
exclaiming as he went, ‘“‘Say I’m out.’ Then, after a 
suitable interval, he would creep back into his room. 

His taste was eclectic; he expressed himself in most of 
the historic styles—Romanesque, Gothic, Tudor, Eliza- 
bethan, Renaissance, Baroque, Queen Anne and L’Art 
Nouveau—Hearts in shutters. 


In the Baroque example he was extending a church 
originally designed by J. J. Scholes in this manner, and 
although one bay of his extension of the nave repeats the 
work of his predecessor, the sanctuary was his conception. 
The figures on the walls and ceiling were painted by 
Immencamp, a Munich R.A. 


When designing anything he worked without reference 
to any authority or precedent; his mind was stored with 
all the images he needed, and these ran from his pencil 
in profusion. Nor did he make preliminary sketches before 
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commencing his eighth-scale drawings. So far as can be 
divined he considered his first ideas the best, for he seldom 
altered them. The drawings he made were lively; plan, 
section and elevation were more frequently than not super- 
imposed the one on the other on the same sheet. They 
had to. be separated when traced by others. His buildings 
have worn well because the materials were well selected 
for their situation, and the quality of their workmanship 
is testimony to the ability of the craftsmen, the integrity 
of the contractors, and the supervision of his partner. Over 
a few years he designed St. Stephen, Newport; St. Paul, 
Goole; St. Charles, Hull; St. Peter, Middlesbrough; St. 
John, Beverley; St. Emanuel, Bridlington; St. Savior, Wil- 
mington; St. Peter and St. Paul, Dairycoates; The Church 
of the Transfiguration; St. Wilfrid, Hull; Rhyl Church; 
and a church in Holland. 

The most attractive of his commercial buildings is the 
Royal Insurance Company’s Building, Lowgate, Hull; the 
most talked of the Punch Hotel, a building inspired by 
Flemish Gothic. He designed very many houses, some of 
them worthy of a place in architectural history. 

He appeared quite unconscious of his ability, and only 
showed some impatience when others failed to emulate his 
rapid decisions. It was hardly possible to do more for 
him than trace his work or check occasional mistakes, for 
he worked so rapidly that sometimes his drawings did not 
agree. Only rarely was some part or fitting of any of his 
work contributed to by another hand, the reason being that 
whether derivation or not, it was his personal interpreta- 
tion that none other could anticipate. Except with his 
family and a few friends he was a lonely man. He once 
startled me by exclaiming: ‘‘ Harbron, you’re the only 
person who understands me.” 

The number and variety of buildings designed by the 
firm were many, particularly about the date of which this 
is a summary. The Balfour Education Act entailed a lot 
of school building; the expulsion of the religious Orders 
from France many more; the expenditure of.a large accu- 
mulated sum of money by the Church of England on church 
building—all of which had to be commenced before the 
end of the century, failing which, the unexpended money 
went elsewhere. This led to some curious incidents, the 
same design being used in two places at once, and in 
others a few bricks being dumped on the site. Then, also, 
the central parts of Hull were being radically transformed ; 
new streets had to be lined by buildings. All this, added 
to the usual work of the Diocesan Surveyor and normal 
practice, caused a prodigious amount of activity. Indeed, 
as R. H. Gretton writes in “A Modern History of the 
English People”: ‘1899 was an annus mirabilis in trade 
the best year for a quarter of a century.” 











SITING OF HOUSES 
R.1.B.A. SCALE OF FEES FOR 
ARCHITECTS’ SERVICES. 

Tue Ministry of Health recently notified 
Local Authorities (in Circular 165/44) that 
the R.I.B.A. and the Allied Societies have 
undertaken to put authorities in touch 
with architects ready to undertake the 
preparation of layouts for sites required 
either for the provision of temporary 
bungalows or of permanent houses and of 
house plans required for permanent houses, 

The Council of the R.I.B.A. have now 
approved a scale of fees for the siting 
of emergency factory-made houses. For 
permanent housing, the scale of fees for 
State-aided housing schemes approved by 
the R.I.B.A. Council in May will apply. 

This scale applies to the siting of emer- 
gency factory-made houses where the site 
will revert to an open space. Where the 
site is to be used eventually for permanent 
housing it will be necessary for the archi- 
tect to prepare a layout for the permanent 
housing before dealing with the temporary 
houses, and in this case an additional fee 
will be charged. 

The scale throughout is exclusive of 
reasonable travelling and out-of-pocket ex- 
penses and printers’ charges for additional 
copies of drawings and documents. 

(A) Layour: For taking instructions, 
negotiating with Ministries, Government 


Departments, Regional and Local Authori- 


ties, including the preparation of two 
copies of drawings required, preparin 
preliminary sketch to 1/2,500 scale, an 
finished drawing of the layout to 1/500 
scale, the fees are to be : 
For the first 25 dwellings, £1 15s. 0d. a dwelling 
» 95 Next 25 £1 5s. Od 


” ° 2” 


Pn ory) ” £1. 2s. 6d. i 
1» 99> 99 2 ” £1 Os. Od. 99 
+ iy, ee nae ) 17s. 6d. ve 
sb." 3). ae ee 3 15s. Od. a 

er vr ss 12s. 6d: a 

” 9 ee ” 10s. Od. oa 
PK ee es 7s. 6d. > 
All over 225 5s. Od. 


(B) ConstructionaL Work ror Roaps 
AND Sewers: For making constructional 
drawings of the roads and sewers and 
preparing specification from a standard 
specification the fees are to be : 

£1 15s. a dwelling. 
If general supervision by the architect 


is required, this charge to be increased to 
£2 5s. a dwelling. 


(C) AppiTionaL SERVICES NOT INCLUDED 
UNDER (A) AND (B) ABOVE: The follow- 
ing services for which the architect may 
be employed will be charged on a quantum 
meruit basis : 

Negotiations relating to the site. 

Making surveys, measurements and 
plans of the site or existing buildings 


and takings levels. 


Making drawings for and negotiations 
with ground landlords and public authori- 
ties not referred to above. 

Making. arrangements in respect of 
party walls, rights of light, and other 
easements. 

Additional work involved where the work 
is carried out ander more than one build- 
ing contract. 

Making extra drawings for the client, 
contractors, sub-contractors or Clerk of 
Works’ use. 

Work in connection with litigation and 
arbitration. 

(D) Asanponep Works : Where any of 
the architect’s services have been rendered 
under Sections (A) and (B) of this scale 
and the whole or part of the proposed 
scheme is subsequently abandoned, reduced 
fees shall be payable in accordance with 
the amount of work done. 


COMPETITION NEWS 


Rural Houses, East Sussex. 

Tue East Sussex Branch of the Rural 
Districts Councils Association invite mem- 
bers of the South-Eastern Society of Archi- 
tects to submit designs for a pair of rural 
houses. Application for particulars to be 
made, not later than December 16 next, to 
the Clerk of the Chailey Rural District 
Council, 31, High-street, Lewes. Designs 
to be sent in by March 1 next. 
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VIEW OF MAIN ENTRANCE HALL. 


BIRMINGHAM ACCIDENT HOSPITAL 
C. WHITWELL & SON, F. & L.R.ILB.A. ARCHITECTS FOR REMODELLING 





VIEW OF CASUALTY STATION FROM SOUTH END. 
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B'RD’S-EYE PLAN OF FRACTURES AND SOFT TISSUES DEPARTMENT (SEE FACING PAGE FOR RELATION TO WHOLE SCHEME), 


BIRMINGHAM ACCIDENT HOSPITAL 


THE WORK RECENTLY CARRIED OUT AT BIRMINGHAM 
Accident Hospital places the Casualty and Out- 
patient Department of this hospital in the forefront 
of its kind. While the actual extensions were of a 
small nature, considerable internal alterations were 
made to the existing building with a result which 
may be studied from the bird’s-eye plans reproduced. 
The building was opened on August 24 last. by Mr. 
H. U. Willink, M.P., Minister of Health. 


The building on the left (A) of the general bird’s- 
eye plan (facing page) was erected as an Out-patient 
Department, having a large, lofty, central hall (equal 
in height to the adjoining two-storeyed portions) with 
numerous smaller rooms leading off. The ground floor 
of this hall has been altered to form a main waiting- 
hall, on the left of which is an admission centre with 
theatres, X-ray room, plaster room, shock room, etc. 
By adaptation and extension of the ground floor on 
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BIRD’'S-EYE PLAN OF REMODELLED ADMISSION, OUT-PATIENTS’, AND REHABILITATION DEPARTMENT. 


BIRMINGHAM ACCIDENT HOSPITAL 
C. WHITWELL & SON, F. & L.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECTS FOR REMODELLING 
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THE OUT-PATIENTS’ FRACTURE CLINIC. 


the right of the main hall, treatment 
for out-patients has been provided for. 
Adequate sanitary accommodation is 
arranged for both patients and staff. 
In altering the building a new floor 
was built across the large hall, thus 
adding about 3,000 square feet of floor 
space. This new floor forms the reme- 
dial gymnasium which is part of the 
rehabilitation centre contained in the 
upper or first floor of this and the 
adjoining building. The side _por- 
tions of the upper floor were staff 


bedrooms. A new staircase has been 
formed and an old stair has been 
improved. Plenum heating and ven- 


tilation are installed in certain sec- 
tions and fluorescent lighting is pro- 
vided where necessary. Representation 
of doors and fittings have been omitted 
for the sake of clearness 

The upper part of Section (B) was 
an old surgical ward which has been 
adapted with little alteration to form 
the occupational therapy department 
of the rehabilitation centre. Also con- 
tained on this floor are patients’ 
common room, games room and staff 
rooms. Further sanitary accommoda- 
tion is provided in existing sanitary 
spurs. The lower or ground floor re- 
mains as the main administrative and 
clerical department to the hospital 
and is shown in outline as it is not 
at present affected. 

The equipment at the hospital 
(which was given by the Austin Motor 
Company) is very much in advance of 
anything so far installed either in this 
country or the U.S.A. Further adap- 
tations are in progress, which include 
a Burns Clinic, under the auspices of 
the Medical Research Council. This 
clinic will include a saline bath suite 
for the treatment of burns which wil! 
be the first of its kind to be installed 
in Birmingham. 

The architects were Messrs. C. Whit- 
‘well and Son, F. & L.R.I.B.A.; Messrs. 


Hoare, Lea and Partners were con- 
sulting engineers; and Mr. Herbert 
Fortnum the clerk of works. The 
builders were Messrs. T. Humphreys 
& Sons, Ltd., of Birmingham. 
Sub-contractors and suppliers were: 
Flooring, Brookes, Liverpool; Ter- 
razzo, Lyne & Sons, Ltd., Birming- 
ham; Ironmongery, Metal Develop- 
ment Co., Birmingham; Heating En- 
gineer, Seymour Sons & Co.; Electri- 
cal, Reynolds & Bradwell; Sterilising 
Equipment, Thackerays, Leeds; Sani- 
tary Goods, W, E. Farrar & Co.; Stone 
Stairs, etc., Empire Stone Co.; New 
Floor to Gymnasium and Flat Roofs, 
Siegwart Floors; X-ray Equipment, 
Watson’s and Victor X-ray; and Gym- 
nasium apparatus, Niels Larsen. 





THE REHABILITATION GYMNASIUM (FIRST FLOOR). 


BIRMINGHAM 
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SOUND INSULATION AND 


ACOUSTICS 


THERE are two major problems concern 
ing sound which arise in the design of a 
building. One is that of insulation with 
respect to both external and_ internal 
sources of noise, and the other is that of 
the acoustic properties of auditoria, con- 
ference rooms, etc. 


Both these problems are considered in 
this Report,* which is obviously not in- 
tended to be a complete treatise on these 
matters, but rather a summary of the 
present state of our knowledge in these 
subjects, and suggestions for future 
research, 

In this, and also in clarifying the prob- 
lems involved, this Report serves a very 
useful purpose. The complete absence of 
purely scientific material makes for easy 
reading and yet gives a clear understand- 
ing of the underlying principles concern- 
ing both insulation and acoustics. 

The part devoted, to insulation has quite 
rightly been extended to cover planning 
and zoning to minimise the effect of ex 
ternal noises in buildings. Both external 
and internal noise should be reduced as 
far as possible at the source. Whilst the 
former is, in many ways, outside the con- 
trol of the planner, he must remember 
that it is of little use his complaining of 
the noise created by transport, for 
example, if he does not see to it that the 
minimum of noise is created in the 
building. 

The suggestions illustrated for the re- 
duction of transmission of noise are not all 
suitable for normal building work, but 
might be adopted in special cases. 

The part devoted to the Acoustics of 
Auditoria provides a very clear introduc- 
tion to the subject and the suggestions for 
future research on the sound absorption 
coefficient of an audience and on the 
resonance absorption by vibrating panels 
warrants early attention. 





* Post-War BuiLpinG Stupies. No. 14: “ Sound 
Insulation and Acoustics,” by the Acoustics 
Committee of the Building Research Board of 
the Department of Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search. H.M. Stationery Office. Price 1s. net. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


(Whilst we are glad to publish letters on profes- 
sional and other matters of interest to our readers, 
it must be understood that we do not necessaril: 
endorse the remarks of correspondents, who will 
oblige us if they will express their vieaws as briefly 
as possible.) 


The Housing Problem. 
To tHe Eprror or The Builder. 

Sm,—I fully agree with the statements 
made by Mr. G. B. J. Athoe in his letter 
in your last issue. During-the last two 
years I have worked with the local officials 
of the Ministry of Works and Ministry of 
Health, and I have nothing but praise for 
the efficient way they have assisted to 
provide houses to relieve the acute 
shortage. 

I wish I could say the same of White- 
hall. They are the stumbling block to 
progress, with their intricate and involved 
regulations and their dilatory methods. 
It is most provoking and disheartening. 

I am devoting my time to interviewing 
Service men or their wives, and trying to 
find them housing accommodation of any 
kind in response to their pathetic appeals. 
We have now nothing to offer these 
thousands of applicants. It is most dis- 
tressing, and yet I believe it could have 
been avoided if the Government had 
shown more foresight. With a view to 
getting a move on and avoiding the 
muddle indicated by Mr. Athoe, I am 
making the following practical sugges- 
tions :— 

(1) Create a separate Ministry of Hous- 
ing, with an experienced man in charge 
‘who understands the building trade. Have 
a committee of architects and builders as 
Give them power to 
act. The Ministry of Works should co- 
operate. 

(2) Start at once to organise the re-, 
sources of the building trade, including 
the supply of materials. Regard housing 
as a war measure—social priority No. 1— 
and transfer all available labour to this 
work. 

(3) Release the,steel required for the 
Portal bungalows and provide employ- 
ment for the steel workers out of work. 
Give facilities to the manufacturers of 
prefabricated materials and tell them to 
go full steam ahead. The same with the 


-manufacturers who supply the equipment, 


‘such as baths, grates, etc. Organise a 
department of ‘‘ housing production” on 
the lines of the M.A.P. 

(4) For the production of permanent 
houses, start the manufacture of bricks, 
tiles and slates on a big scale, The supply 
of timber is the main difficulty, but steps 
should be taken now to augment the 
supply and explore the use of concrete as 
a substitute. 

(5) Commence a system of training 
youths to enter the building trade and 
increase the number of operatives to meet 
the present shortage of labour. 

As regards the temporary bungalows, I 
admit I do not like the idea, but they are 
essential to meet an emergency. I would, 
however, give the warning that unless 
these temporary bungalows are carefully 
erected and not rushed up they may be a 
source of trouble. They are in great de- 
mand, and hundreds of applications have 
been received. I wonder if any definite 
orders have yet been given for their con- 
struction. If not, the sooner orders are 
given on a big scale the better, or there 
will be a keen disappointment. 

BERNARD ALDERSON. 

Dorridge, Birmingham. 
** Our correspondent may .like to 
know that large orders for temporary 
bungalows have already been placed; 
also that the possibilities of concrete are 
shown in some of the demonstration 
houses at Northolt.—Eb. 
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The Location of Industry. 
To tHe Epitor or The Builder. 


Smr,—In the absence of any clearly 
defined national policy on the location of 
industry the dangerous possibilities of 
piecemeal departmental control are becom- 
ing alarmingly evident. That the Govern- 
ment intends to influence the location of 
new industrial development has, indeed, 
been announced in the White Paper on 
Employment Policy, but the White Paper 
is concerned with the problem mainly, if 
not wholly, as it affects the distressed 
areas, There are, however, more import- 
ant aspects, none of which can be satis- 
factorily dealt with in isolation, and yet 
we are asked to believe that the Govern- 
ment is acting on the recommendations 
of the Barlow Report. Nothing could be 
more misleading. The whole essence of 
the Barlow Report lies in its insistence 
upon the urgency of setting up a respon- 
sible authority to examine the problem as 
a whole, decide what controls are neces- 
sary and how they should be applied on 
a national basis. 


Until this has been done it is not sur- 
prising that the official mind seems to 
a a factory as just a building to pro- 
vide employment, the site for which can 
be freely moved about the country to suit 
the exigencies of the moment. The in- 
stances of the war-time shadow factories 
are even quoted as examples of the accur- 
acy of this view. Such over-simplification 
of the problem is a real danger, because 
it ignores the very factors without which 
there would be no problem at all, 


There appears to be a need for restating 
an obvious truth—that industry 1s 
attracted to those localities where it can 
operate most efficiently. Great industrial 
towns don’t just happen. London, for in- 
stance, offers facilities some of which may 
be vital manufacturing necessities: the 
presence of a huge consumer market; 
abundant reservoirs of skilled labour in 
known localities; transport facilities by 
road, railway, canal, and air, giving access 
to raw materials and prompt despatch of 
finished products; warehousing, financial, 
marketing and technical facilities un- 
equalled anywhere in the world. These 
are priceless assets. 

Any policy which in practice deprives 
the manufacturer of the very facilities 
upon which his efficiency depends cannot 
do otherwise than waste the country’s 
assets. Such a policy would be the very 
reverse of planning, the essence of which 
is to ise the available resources in the 
most effective way. It is therefore alarm- 
ing to discover that the attempt is in 
fact being made to put such a policy into 
action. Manufacturers requiring post-war 
premises are being told that the only per- 
mitted locations are in the depressed areas 
of South Wales, Northern England or Scot- 
land, where the Government will be pre- 
pared to let a factory on a short lease. 
Should the manufacturer be unwilling or 
unable to operate in these districts he will 
be unfortunate, because he will have to 
wait indefinitely. He cannot go elsewhere 
and build for himself, because no licence 
to build will be forthcoming. His choice 
may well be either to operate inefficiently 
or else not to operate at all. 


If the industry of the country is to 
resume its peace-time activity the folly of 
this sort of pressure must be exposed with- 
out delay. Otherwise the productive capa- 
city of the country and its ability to retain 
its trading position after the war may be 
damaged beyond repair. 


R. BrytH Winter, L.R.I.B.A. 


Chingford. 
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‘‘Organisation and Management in the 
Building Industry.” 
To tHe Eprror or The Builder. 


Sir,—It would be to the great advan- 
tage of all concerned with the industry 
to read and digest the lectures on the 
above subject by Mr. T. P. Bennett pub- 
lished in your last three issues. There is 
nothing more remarkable in the course of 
the last thirty years than the fact that, 
whereas other industries have become more 
and more organised and more and more 
scientific, the building industry has be- 
come more disorganised, and, as regards 
the builders themselves, less scientific. 
This may be due to the very uncertain 
conditions and the fluctuating course of 
trade between the two wars, which, 
coupled with intense and unregulated com- 
petition, have made contracting more of 
a gamble than a normal business under- 
taking. It may also partly be due to the 
fact that building firms are often family 
concerns, descending from father to son, 
and thus often inherited by men who have 
little aptitude for the business which they 
undertake. 

Neither can the architects be held 
blameless in this respect, A curious con- 
vention is observed by many of them 
that art and business qualities cannot be 
combinea, a very complete heresy, which 
a brief study of the lives of many 
bygone artists and architects would com- 
pletely dispel, and one which has hit the 
architectural profession during the war 
very hard. The Government, needing 
business-like designers, often turned to 
civil engineers for work which could have 
been equally well done by architects. Too 
many architects have in the past dwelt 
apart on the top of an esthetic Olympus, 
and have looked down on the toiling 
crowds beneath with a pitying but a de- 
tached eye. 

If from these lectures Mr. Bennett’s 
fellow-architects learn that, in a profes- 
sion which is becoming more and more 
complicated and more and more scientific, 
and in which traditional methods can no 
longer apply, business habits and organisa- 
tion are essential, then he will have de- 
served well of them, and if the same 
lesson can be driven home to the builders 
and contractors he will have deserved 
well of the whole industry. 

If, when dealing with commissions 
which have a commercial purpose (and in 
the future almost all will be such, not 
merely in private but in public work, 
since economy and speed, which cannot 
be obtained except by good organisation, 
will be essential in both), the architect 
is not able to give business service, no 
amount of beautiful elevations will save 
him. If the building contractor also does 
not learn to organise for speed and effi- 
ciency, he may well be superseded, as he 
has been very often during the last five 
years. 

CASSANDRA. 

London. 


Building Contracts: Their Placing and 
Management. 
To tHE Epiror or The Builder. 

Smr,—Having read the article on the 
above subject in The Builder for Novem- 
ber 17, I feel that to allow certain state- 
ments to go unchallenged would be unfair 
to our public servants. 

The writer of the article quotes the 
report as saying that ‘‘ the worst building 
is done by a certain type of speculative 
builder. He builds houses on his own 
account and there is nobody to control 
him.” He then goes on to say :— _ 

“This is perfectly true, but why 
should there not be anybody to control 
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him? What little speculative house 
building that has been done of recent 

ears in the County of London has 
yeen reasonably good because it comes 
under the survey of the District Sur- 
veyor. Why should not a system of in- 
spection be extended all over the 
country? The present system, in so far 
as there is a system by which speculative 
houses are inspected by an official who 
is paid a weekly salary and is usually 
of the same status as a minor foreman, 
is certainly not good enough. When 
there is much work it is often physically 
impossible for him to inspect it, and too 
often members of the council who are 
his employers are interested in the 
scheme. hat is required are the ser- 
vices of professional men of independence 
and inte rity. 

“Whether they be appointed by the 
county council on the same lines as in 
London, or whether the scheme devised 
by the National House Builders’ Regis- 
tration Council, which has _ already 
shown promising results, be used, is a 
matter on which some may think there 
is probably room for discussion.” 

It is possible that the writer of this 
article does not know about the existence 
of the Model By-laws and that practically 
every urban—and nearly all rural—district 
councils have adopted them. What is it, 
please, that the speculative builder is con- 
stantly being accused of doing or has done 
which the non-speculative builder does 
not do? 

If the standards prescribed by the 
Model By-laws are not satisfactory, do 
not blame the builder, and more particu- 
larly do not ,discredit the surveyer to the 
particular council for not getting some- 
thing better. The demands are very well 
defined by law. 

I do not know that the architectural 
profession is entirely free from blame 
regarding the matter of design, for most 
times it is true to say that the so-called 
speculative houses have been designed to 
plans produced by professional men, so 
that in this connection the onus of re- 
sponsibility for poor elevations is not the 
builder’s. 

The use of the words ‘‘a certain type 
of speculative builder”’ is like saying ‘“‘a 
certain type of Minister’’ or ‘‘a certain 
type of architect’’; indeed, it takes all 
kinds to make a world, and thank good- 
ness the percentage of honest, decent 
people in it is extremely high and their 
integrity all that could be desired. 

An examination of the list of members 
of the National House Builders’ Registra- 
tion Council may reveal something more 
than a sprinkling of speculative builders, 
and most likely will include a goodly 
number of those who entered the building 
trade on the ticket of the M.o.W. “‘ cost- 
plus ’’ system and will remain in it only 
so long as this system continues. 

Despite the seriousness of the housing 
question it would appear that nothing be- 
yond the preduction of a few simple tem- 
porary houses—inspection by ticket only— 
has been accomplished to date. The man 
who can and will eventually provide homes 
really fit for heroes to live in—and this in 
the shortest possible time—will be that 
‘‘ vertain type of speculative builder,’’ and 
the sooner this is appreciated the better. 
The sooner the Government decide to get 
rid of the Ministry of Works, lock, stock 
and barrel, and leave matters of building 
*» the exnerienced hands of the Ministrv oi 
Health, local authorities, and the building 
industry, the better. Further, if an im- 
proved standard of building is desired (I 
agree there is much room for improve- 


ment), then let us have one standard of 
building by-laws fer the whole country, 
and when selecting representatives who are 
to be responsible for the production of 
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such new by-laws, let us see to it that 
there is proper representation upon such 
committee by the inclusion of local autho- 
rities’ building surveyors, who by hard 
experience in their daily task know what 
is equitable, just and reasonable. 


, JOHN GREEN. 
Liverpcol. 


Builders’ Organisations. 
To tHe Eprtor or The Builder. 

Sir,—We heartily agree with Mr. 
Yudkin that there should be one organisa- 
tion only to represent London builders, 
large and small. Obviously, and for every 
good reason, including its long and fruitful 
relations with the Trades Unions, the choice 
must be the London Master Builders’ 
Association. 

Contrary to Mr. Yudkin’s belief, the 
smaller firms are faithfully represented in 
the counsels of the Association. Actually 
there are Meat few problems in the trade 
that are peculiar to small firms, but many 
people have the quite erroneous idea that 
an association or a federation can run 
their business for them. 

The time is ripe now to ask what more 
the Federation of Master Builders has 
done for its members than the London 
Master Builders’ Association, working as 
they do in a much larger and comprehen- 
sive sphere, have certainly achieved for 
theirs. As things are, the authorities are 
playing one organisation against the other, 
to the detriment of all concerned; especi- 
ally our smaller brethren. 

“*Stand by and reckon up your battle- 
ships! ’’ Close the ranks and help further 
to consolidate the incomparably good work 
for the benefit of everybody, begun by the 
London Master Builders’ Association over 
70 years ago. 

A. V. Srapreton, 
Director, StapLeton & Sons, Lrp. 
London, N.14. 





To tHE Eprtor or The Builder. 

Srmr,—Referring to Mr. Hughes’s letter 
in your last issue, as he appears to want 
the last word I must for his edification 
give him some facts in order that neither 
he nor the industry at large shall have 
any false impressions. 

The London Master Builders’ -Associa- 
tion had 250 members or less in Décem- 
ber, 1939. This Federation woke them 
from their slumbers and they have since 
opened their doors and achieved their 
present comparatively small membership 
of just under 1,200. With the greatest 
respect to Mr. Hughes, I should be far 
from proud of this record to date. 

L. B. VENNING, 
Secretary, Federation of Master 
Builders. 
London, N.1. 


Distribution of Post-War Building Labour.-: 


To tHE Epitor or The Builder. 

Smr,—Naturally at the expiration of 
hostilities it can be assumed there will be 
an appreciable return from the Forces to 
the building industry, but in view of the 
enormous demands the supply of labour 
for many a long year will fall short of the 
needs, and there will follow the inevitable 
scramble for labour. 

Per contra, the number of building 
firms has not decreased, but apparently 
very much increased, mainly by reason of 
the desire of all and sundry to obtain a 
provisional building licence; hence build- 
ing firms cannot hope to reach their pre- 
war volume of labour. 

The Ministry of Works have the com- 
plete records of registered building firms, 
and will from time to time in the future 
know the number of workers in the 
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industry, which number, it is naturally 
assumed, will increase by reason of return 
of men and the augmentation it is hoped 
to secure. 

It is suggested that, in equity, building 
firms should be permitted to absorb only 
the staff consistent with their pre-war 
staff, and from time to time, up to the 
appropriate percentage of available labour 
from year to year. For instance, if the 
proportion of available labour was equal 
to 60 per cent. of the pre-war staff, firms 
should be permitted to absorb only up to 
that percentage, and as the percentage 
increased be controlled in a like manner. 

The pre-war staff might be taken as the 
average for the years 1937, 1938, 1939, and 
certainly not the actual war years, but 
special adjustment should be considered 
for those firms who recently entered the 
industry as new employers, and therefore 
had no pre-war basis. 

It is thought that generally the medium- 
sized builder is and will be, unless correc- 
tive measures are adopted, well below his 
quota, whereas many newer firms, by 
various methods during the war and by 
reason of the war, have built up staffs 
totally excessive and detrimental to the 
more established firms. 

Roman BvuiLper. 


Acoustics and Party Walls. 
To THE Epiror or 7’he Builaer. 

Srr,—I should like to draw your atten- 
tion to the following statement from the 
recently published Post-War Building 
Study No. 14, ‘‘Sound Insulation and 
Acoustics,’ which is taken from page 33: 

“The party wall should, if possible, 
be built without ties, or, at most, with 
nothing heavier than the ‘ butterfly’ type 
of twisted wire tie mentioned before ana 
preferably at generous spacing.” 

This seems to be flying in the face of 
all that has come to be accepted as gooa 
building design, which insists on good 
strong ties between the leaves of cavity 
walls; and the absence of such ties or 
their decay has consistently been pilloried 
by writers of text-books as a serious source 
of trouble with such walls. Quite apart 
from considerations of this sort, however, 
there remains the fact that this form of 
construction would fail to fulfil the condi- 
tions imposed by most by-laws on the 
design both of cavity walls as such and in 
many cases of party walls. In this district. 
certainly the by-laws would forbid a wall 
on these lines. 

Perhaps some person can explain this 
apparent flaw in what otherwise might be 
taken as an authoritative document. 

R. A. WHITEHEAD. 


Leigh, Kent. 


Ministry of Works Standard Factory. 
To tHe Eprror or The Builder. 

Sm,—Whilst agreeing with your corre- 
spondent (Z'he Builder, November 17) that: 
building factories with the lattice-girder 
type of roof is not necessary in every case, 
it would be a pity to discourage its use 
where it would be an advantage. For 
those requiring ‘‘ wide open spaces’’ the 
full length of the buildings, and spans up 
to 100 ft. or more, without stanchion ob- 
structions, it will be a relief to know that 
it will not be necessary to add 66 per cent. 
to the cost of steelwork to obtain this. 
advantage. 

For a factory of the size quoted (50,000 
feet super) the additional weight would 
be about 40 tons, which reduces the extra 
cost to not more than £1,400 at £35 per 
ton, which might not be too high a price 
for the advantages gained. 

A. O. Jongs, 
Assoc. Inst.Struct.E. 

Stourbridge. 
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Licensing of Buildings. 
To tHe Eprror or The Builder. 

Srr,—One of the major obstacles encoun- 
tered ‘by planning authorities in any urban 
redevelopment scheme is that of com- 
pensation payable for buildings demolished 
in the course of urban improvement. 

At present all buildings must comply 
with local bye-laws relative to health and 
safety. Where they do not, and cannot be 
made to fulfil these conditions they must 
be demolished. Would it not save much 
future trouble if Parliament enact that 
when local authorities pass plans for any 
new buildings or rebuilding, they would 
limit the life of such buildings to a definite 
period of years? Thus a licence would be 
granted for a new building to stand ‘‘ fifty 
years,’ at the end of which period, were 
no renewal of the licence forthcoming, it 
would be demolished. 

The system of licensing buildings could 
be extended to cover existing buildings, 
and do much to hasten the end of obsolete 
urban development. 

B. A. P. Winton-Lewis, A.R.I.B.A. 


The Method of Measurement. 
To tue Eprror or 7Z'he Builder. 

Sir,—Whilst agreeing with your contri- 
butor, Mr. S. Hookway, on the need, for 
a simplified system of taking off quantities 
for post-war housing, I do feel that he is 
misleading your readers in suggesting, by 
inference, that the fault—if fault it be— 
of measuring many subsidiary items of 
little value in a bill of quantities should be 
laid at the quantity surveyor’s door. 

Before the war a bill of quantities was 
frequently sent out to tender accompanied 
by 4-scale drawings only. If the quantity 
surveyor had not measured all subsidiary 
labours (after consultation with the archi- 
tect as to the class of workmanship re- 
quired) the estimator would have been 
very much in the dark. 

When bills of quantities are prepared 
for post-war housing, let us urge that 
detail as well as }-scale drawings are pre- 
pared for sending out with the bill of 
quantities for tendering, and then your 
contributor’s suggestion could be adopted 
with advantage. Derrek H. Houmes. 


Licensing and Small Repairs. 
To tHe Epiror or The Builder 

Srr,—Under this heading you published 
a letter in your issue for ‘November 17 
dealing with a new washer to a ball-valve. 
Your correspendent mentions his con- 
science, but one is sorely tempted to think 
he hasn’t one, otherwise he would hardly 
have wasted your time and space, one 
Form 1136, and the Licensing Authori- 
ties’ time (and probably patience). If he 
is incapable of renewing a washer I rather 
fancy the M.W.B. would have done it for 

him and risked a fine, or imprisonment ! 

A, LarFFIn. 


Housing and Larger Families. 
To tHE Epitor or The Builder. 

Srr,—In_ designing future housing 
schemes, it seems that all the type plans pub- 
lished so far are confined to three bedrooms 
only. This three-bedroom complex will 
have a very cramping effect on the impor- 
tant population problem. Under the new 
Social Security Scheme it is proposed to 
give Government grants for children under 
sixteen (except the first), to encourage 
larger families. As Britain will have to 
fulfil her imperial obligations for the 
future peace of the world in co-operation 
with the other Great Powers, a strong, 
virile and increasing race in this country 
is of vital importance, and a certain pro- 
portion of larger houses should be pro- 
vided with four, and even five, bedrooms 
if necessary to meet this need. Jupsx. 


** Other Correspondence is unavoidably held 
over.—Eb. 
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EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES IN 
ARCHITECTURE. 

Tue R.I.B.A. Board of Architectural 
Education points out that facilities for full- 
time training in architecture exist at the 
following Schools of Architecture, which 
are recognised for exemption from the 
Intermediate Examination or the Inter- 
mediate and Final Examinations of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects :— 


The Aberdeen School of Architecture, Robert 
Gordon’s Technical College, Aberdeen. 

The Birmingham School of Architecture, The 
College of Arts and Crafts, Margaret-street, 
Birmingham, 3. 

The R.W.A. School of Architecture, 25, Great 
George Street, Park-street, Bristol, 
The School of Architecture, 
a 1, 2 and 3, Scroope-terrace, 


ridge 

ore ‘Welsh School of Architecture, The. Tech- 
nical College, Cardiff. 

The School of Architecture, The College of 
Art, Dundee. 
The School of Architecture, Edinburgh College 
of Art, Lauriston-place, Edinburgh, 3. 

The Gl: isgow School of Architecture, The Royal 
Technical College, George-street, Glasgow, C.1 

The School of Architecture, Hull College. of 
Art and Crafts, Anlaby-road, Hull. 

The Leeds oe of Architecture, Woodhouse- 
lane, Leeds, 2. 

The School of Architecture, The College of 
Art, Leicester. 

The Liverpool School of hog hsiontnre, Uni- 
versity of Liverpool, Liverpool, 
School of Architecture, ipne Ase 


The § 
Hadley 


U Iniversity of 
Cam- 


Association, 34-36, Bedford-square, London, 
(War time address: The Mount’ House, 
Common, Herts.) 

The Bartlett School of Architecture, Univer- 
sity of London, University College, Gower-street, 
London, W.C.1 (War time address: St. 
Catherine’s College, Cambridge.) 

The School of Architecture, The Polytechnic, 
Regent-street, London, W.1. 

The Department of Architecture, The North- 
ern Polytechnic, Holloway, London, N.7. 

The School of Architecture, University of Man- 
chester, 244, Oxford-road, Manchester, 13. 

The School of Architecture, King’s College 
(University of Durham), Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 2. 

The School of Architecture, The College of Art, 
Waverley-street. Nottingham. 

The School of Architecture, Oxford School of 
nil and Crafts, Church-street, St. Ebbe’s, , Ox- 
ore 

The School of Architecture, Southern College of 
Art, Portsmouth Centre. (War time address : 
The School of Art, Winchester.) 

The Department of Architecture, The Uni- 
versity, Sheffield, 10. 

The School of Architecture, 
College, Southend-on-Sea. 

All students, the statement proceeds, are 
advised whenever possible either to take 
a full-time course at a Recognised School 
of Architecture with a view to qualifying 
for —— from the R.I.B.A. examina- 
tions, or, if they have already been in 
attendance at a  aternecoay School of Archi- 
tecture, to return there to complete their 
course. ; 

The attention of students is drawn to the 
Government’s Further Education and 
Training Scheme, particulars of which, and 
the necessary form of application, may be 
obtained direct from the Appointments F 
Department of the Ministry of Labour and 
National Service, Sardinia-street, W.C.2. 

If students cannot for any reason either 
attend or return to a Recognised School of 
Architecture to undertake or complete a 
course, but have to take the R.I.B.A. Inter- 
mediate, Final or Special Final Examina- 
tions externally, they should get into 
touch with the headmaster of the nearest 
Recognised School of Architecture. The 
headmaster of the Recognised School will 
give such students guidance and advice 
about the educational facilities available 
for part-time or evening study, either in 
his own school or in other institutions in 
the locality. In certain cases the Recog- 
nised Schools will be able to offer instruc- 
tion in all or some of the subjects of the 
R.1I.B.A examinations, particularly in the 
subject of architectural design. 

In addition to the above arrangements, 
the heads of the Recognised Schools will 
be able to advise about the arrangements 
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made for refresher courses to meet the 
needs of those already qualified but who 
desire further instruction in subjects re- 
lating to architectural practice and pro- 


cedure. 

MEMBERSHIP. 
On Tuesday, November 14, the following 
members were elected :— 


2, 


As ws. 
bao an (South- R.ES (Southport. 
ort). Lancs). 
G. Chessled (Hudders- R. Seifert (Major, 
jeld). .E.) (London). 
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chester). R. G. Hoperaft (Bfack- 
H. E. Jarvis (Capt., 


ries Co. Dublin). 


R.E.) (Darlington). S. Neighbour, 


L, John, M.A.(L’pool), O.B.E., T.D. (Lon- 
B.Arch.(L’pool) (Car- don). 
diff). J. H. Somerset (Ep- 
L. C. Lomas (Capt., som, Surrey). 

As ASSOCIATES. 

D. W. Chalk, Dip. C. K. Parker (Old- 
Arch.(M/c) (Victoria ham, Lanes). 

Univ., M/c) . (Hyde, Powell (A.A.) 
Pheshive). (London). 

D. J. Cole, Dip. Seeh. S. Ralph (London). 
(Polytechnic, F. C. Rendell (Walton- 
gent-street, Londén) on-Thames, Surrey). 
(London). Miss J. P. Reynolds, 

P. S. Falconer (Chel- B.Arch. (Univ. of 
_tenham). L’pool) (Wallasey, 
L. Felgate (Pinner, Cheshire). 

_ Middiesex). Mrs. M. R. Taylor 
A. preenen 4 (Glas- (A.A.) (London). 
ge Ww). Miss D. M. E. Turner, 

y, E. J. Hastings B.Arch. (Univ. of 
(London). L’pool) (L’pool). 

I. M. Hindle (South- R RB. Turner, Dip. 
pow). <s J Arch. (Victoria 
. F. Lawson, P.A. Univ., M/c) (Mae- 
pony The! Mavaree clesfield). 
on- é 28, B - 

Nr, ee tee 

A. Leach (Heald Twistletoh - Wyke- 
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L. K. Mason (Bel- nical Coll., Cardiff) 
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don ). 
R. R. Cornforth (Lon 
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(Aberdeen). ) es 
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set 


Cc. H. F. Nimmo 
(Glasgow). 

S. R. Northmore (Ply- 
mouth). 

Pointon . (Stoke- 


I. J. Dobson (West on-Trent). 
Hartlenool). E. J. Ricketts (Wey- 
W. Field (Thames mouth). 
Ditton). k W. . Rushbrook 
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(Grangemouth, Stir- w). 
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. Jones (London). J, P. Tupper (Bristol). 
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ine a C. Uren (Londen). 
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Trent). bridge). 
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ah ’ R. Worcester 
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castle-on-Tyne). ton, Somerset). 
E. T. Meaden (Bir- J. A. Wyllie (Glas- 
gow). 


mingham). 
“‘The Method of Measurement.” 

A typographical error crept into Mr. §. 
Hookway’s article on this subject in our 
last issue. The sentence beginning the 
eleventh line down on page 428 should 
have read: “If, then, we were to ask the 
estimator to value the ten subsidiary 
labours ‘ by sight of drawings,’ we should 
be inviting him to risk not more than 1 
per cent. on the price of his bulk brick- 
work. Can this be~said-to be -unreason- 
able?” 
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THE BUILDER 


_ “ORGANISATION AND MANAGEMENT IN THE 
, BUILDING INDUSTRY” 


DISCUSSION ON MR. T. P. BENNETT’S 
‘LECTURES. 


Fottowinc the third of Mr. T. P. 

Bennett’s University of London Exten- 
sion Lectures on the above subject, at the 
London School of Hygiene, W.C. (fully 
reported’ in our last three issues), ques- 
tions, Were put by members of the audi- 
ence,.and answered by the lecturer. 
- “fhe first question was: In the design 
of large buildings there is a class of use 
in; which,..greater or less amplitude is 
necessary;'as in the case of lifts, and so 
on. Is there any rule by which the 
quantity of, these can be assessed? 


Mr, Bennett replied that there was a 
rule—e.g.,, the number of lavatories could 
be assessed in schools by the number of 
children, and’ in offices on a percentage 
of floor space, this being allotted on a 
‘basis of bétween fifty and a hundred 
square feet per person. Lifts could be 
estimated on a basis of square feet of 
office space or by number of passengers, 
according to whichever seemed the more 
desirable method. The speed of the lift 
being calculated and the capacity of the 
cage, an estimate could be made of the 
lift’s capacity. Most of the requirements 
in building to-day had some sort of basis 
of calculation of this nature laid down. 

Another quéstion suggested that each 
class of craftsmen might be graded 
according to proficiency and different 
rates of pay be given according to grade. 
Would Mr. Bennett agree that this pro- 
posal, if put into effect, would remove the 
complex of inferiority amongst crafts- 
men and give substantial recognition to 
true craftsmanship ? : 

Mr. Bennett. replied that graded pay 

was a difficult thing to attempt to operate. 
In the first place, somebody had to grade 
the craftsmen, and as neither the trade 
unions nor the industry had introduced any 
standard of test for a craftsman at all, 
there was a major difficulty to be sur- 
mounted to start with. If that difficulty 
was surmounted there was a good deal of 
evidence from Victorian times that the em- 
ployer would tend to offer jobs of a grade 
lower than that of the craftsman, or to 
say that he had a very high proportion 
of work available at the lower grade, but 
none at the higher. There would be dis- 
putes on every job as to the grade of 
work the craftsman was called upon. to 
do. However desirable the principle 
might be in theory, there was no indica- 
tion that we could apply it in a practical 
manner. 
* Another .questioner suggested that the 
extra rate for skilled labourers should be 
paid only when the labourer was carrying 
out work requiring that skill, or when a 
man ,having qualified himself as a skilled 
labourer through ability on all classes of 
work pet a permanent increase irrespec- 
tive of the. work on which he was em- 
ployed: 

Mr. Bennett, replied that he had indi- 
cated in the course of these lectures that 
some jobs were more skilled than the 
industry was prepared to accept; but the 
question: of how that was to be recog- 
nised, and the method by which the 
money should be paid, was so much in 
the realm of the relationship of employer 
and employee, and subject to so many 
difficulties in practical application, that 
he might talk for half-an hour to answer 
the question. In principle, he thought 


that where a class of men like bricklayers’ 
labourers, or plasterers’ labourers, had a 
definite job needing a certain amount of 


skill all the time, this should be recog- 
nised in pay. 

Another question was as to the builder 
being required to take full responsibility 
for the work of sub-contractors as con- 
cerning the quality of the work itself and 
for the work being erected in time. How 
could the builder control all this? 

Mr. Bennett said he had given a lot of 
thought to this question, and in the third 
lecture had endeavoured to show how the 
contrel could be achieved. 

The questioner added that in any large 
organisation there should be some proper 
master schedule co-ordinating the various 
industries, and then there should be with- 
in each industry co-ordination and control 
to see that instructions were carried out. 
Were those the fundamental principles 
which Mr. Bennett had before him? 

Mr. Bennett replied that in the earlier 
operations the master mind must be that 
of the architect; in the control of the 
actual operations the master mind must 
be that of the builder, or someone 
appointed by him. On the site the master 
mind must be that of the agent or general 
foreman. At each stage there should be 
a controlling mind. In all operations 
people engaged in building were coming 
to rely more and more on charts, and 
recently the Ministry of Works had _ pub- 
lished a pamphlet on progress charts. 
This should be read. 


Machinery and Craftsmanship. 

A question was asked whether Mr. 
Bennett thought machinery was the prin- 
cipal means of lowering craftsmanship. 

Mr. Bennett: Machinery does not in 
itself lower the standard of craftsman- 
ship. It provides a means of producing 
work alternative to that of which the 
craftsman is the only source of supply. 
To that extent it reduces the number of 
men who become craftsmen, and also 
reduces the opportunities for practising 
craftsmanship which the craftsman for- 
merly had. By reducing the number of 
men who can operate skill, and reducing 
the number of occasions on which skill 
can be operated, it tends to lower the 
standard; but we are capable to-day, 
when the occasion demands, of producing 
just as high a standard of craftsmanship 
as was ever produced. 

Another question was whether the pay- 
ment of bonuses, or a wage system with 
bonuses, as in engineering shops, would be 
extended to the building trade. 

Mr. Bennett replied that there was a 
tendency to extend bonusing to the build- 
ing industry, but it was difficult to put a 
standard upon building craftsmanship 
parallel to the standard of the engineer’s 
shop. The article made in the engineer’s 
shop was usually tested by the fact of 
its passing or not passing a gauge; but 
in building you asked the craftsman for 
something having an artistic element as 
well as a practical one; and you could not 
measure by a bonus the artistic side of 
work. Thus the difficulty of getting an 
efficient system of bonusing into the 
building industry was greater than with 
engineering. It could best be introduced 
where you were dealing with a repetition 
item such as a retaining wall, the concrete 
runways of an aerodrome, or, possibly, 
houses in a housing estate where the first 
house could be built as a standard and 
be a matter of constant-reference. 

Another question was as to how the 
skilled craftsman was to be trained in the 
future. 

Mr. Bennett replied that there were two 
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methods : one was the method of appren- 
ticeship, and the other school training. 
School training had developed very steadily 
in all parts of the country during the last 
twenty-five or thirty years. It was respon- 
sible for training a considerable number 
of boys, mainly in the junior technical 
schools, The boys went through a three- 
years’ course, starting at thirteen, and a 
small number went on for a fourth year. 
The Board of Education hoped by these 
schools to produce after the war a mini- 
mum of twenty thousand trainees a year, 
and when more teachers and schools were 
provided it would be possible to increase 
this number substantially. After the 
school training the boys would need to go 
on works as improvers. The industry had 
a duty to train its.own operatives, and 
there would be pressure,on every builder 
to take apprentices according to the 
number of employees represented by his 
wage list; but those apprentices could not 
be properly trained unless the builder had 
workshops. One of the things that the 
more serious-minded people in the industry 
should regard as essential was that every 
employer of substance should have a recog- 
nised percentage of apprentices constantly 
passing through his hands. He (Mr. 
Bennett) had been very much impressed 
when going through an aircraft instrument 
works recently to see that a school had 
been set up to train boys for that industry. 
Shops, machines and instructors were all 
provided, and the boys were paid sub- 
stantial wages while being trained. If a 
new industry could spend money on train- 
ing its employees, building, with its tradi- 
tion of apprenticeship, should do some- 
thing of the same kind. 

A question was asked : You said in your 
last lecture that as ‘the various means of 
controlling workmen pass from the em- 
ployer we rely more and more on the good 
will of the individual craftsman .and 
labourer to do an honest day’s work. Do 
you not think something should be done to 
awaken the operatives to a sense of their 
responsibilities? 

Mr. Bennett: There you touch upon 
something quite as political as it is indus- 
trial. I have always considered that in 
the aspect of the subject uppermost in our 
politics at the moment—the Beveridge 
Report—it is a fundamental fault of states- 
manship to present benefits to the nation 
without on every occasion saying, ‘‘ You 
can only secure these benefits if you are 
prepared to do the amount of work neces- 
sary to earn them.’”’ That, I think, ought 
to be done with the operatives, and for 
that matter with all of us. I certainly 
think that steps of that kind ought 
to be a necessary part of statesmanship in 
the public sense to begin with, but they 
ought also to be part of the statesmanship 
of the internal arrangement of the 
industry. We ought to find some means 
by which we can show that it is not only 
essential for the operatives but essential 
for all in the service of the community. 

A question was asked whether the con- 
tractor should include in his tender items 
coverable under the Uniformity Agree~ 
ment. 

Mr. Bennett replied, yes, because it 
was of the essence of good contracting that 
you should give the opportunity to the 
employer to make greater gain by good 
management. But this answer had to be 
qualified in the case of the Essential Work 
Order until we had acquired some know- 
ledge of the amount of time likely to be 
lost on the guaranteed week and payment 
for wet time. So long as figures had no 
real basis, builders must operate on prime 
cost; but as soon as the industry could 
establish some basic figures, these should 
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be published as costing figures, and the 
industry carry the loss on the guaranteed 
week as a normal commercial risk. The 
other difficulty with the Uniformity 
Agreement was payment for travel. When 
you could choose your workmen you might 
be able to cover travel as a percentage 
charge; but so long as men were directed 
to you by the Ministry of Labour you had 
no control over travelling, and it was not 
possible to cover in all details as a con- 
tractual responsibility. 

The last question was whether Mr. 
Bennett would agree that the principal 
obstacle to organisation was not to be 
found in the builder himself so much as 
in the forms of restriction and control 
likely to be imposed by the Government 
alter the war. 

Mr. Bennett replied in the negative. 
There was nothing with which he more 
profoundly disagreed than the idea ex: 
pressed in this question. When he had 
first started to speed up war work he had 
been met on a number of contracts with 
such statements as ‘‘ You can’t do this 
because of the war,’ or ‘‘ You can’t do 
that because of the control of the Ministry 
of Labour.’’ As long as that mentality 
existed no difficulty would ever be sur- 
mounted. The builder, architect, foreman, 
or whatever grade you were considering, 
was definitely responsible, and the restric- 
ijion was only one of the things which in 
general it was necessary to operate in the 
given conditions. Few restrictions would 
remain in this country beyond their period 
of usefulness. 


TOWN PLANNING 


INSTITUTE 
SIR PEIRSON FRANK’S PRESIDENTIAL 
ADDRESS. 

In his presidential address to the Town 
Planning Institute on November 16, Sim 
Perrson Frank, M.Inst.C.E., F.S.1., dis- 
cussed the size of planning units: What, 
he asked, in the national interest should 
be the size or sizes of our planning unit? 
He suggested that better results would 
accrue if larger areas were embraced in the 
schemes. The planning units specified in 
the 1932 Act were, outside of London, the 
county borough or the county district, 2.¢., 
borough, urban or rural district. Also the 
county council could play its part either 
by voluntarily relinquishment of powers 
from a district council, or through mem- 
bership by right of a joint committee. 
Were the councils of these single units 
planning separately the outlook would be 
black indeed, but happily they were com- 
bining all over the country in executive 
joint planning committees. _ 

The necessity for joint action was par- 
ticularly important in relation to the im- 
perative need to decongest our crowded 
eities and the consequent overspill. This 
was a problem which faced some of our 
larger provincial cities. One or two illus- 
trations might be considered from our pro- 
vincial cities and county boroughs whose 
population in 1931 exceeded 200,000 
persons. Even if one were to admit that 
those more fortunate cities such as Brad- 
ford, Leeds and Sheffield, which each had 
the low density of approximately 12 
persons per acre, could provide suitable 


facilities for a further increase of popula-. 


tion, that provision would not permit the 
construction of satellite towns or garden 
cities at appropriate distances from the 
existing built-up areas. If such were the 
case with the three cities mentioned, then 
one could but sympathise with the more 
densely populated towns, e.g., West Ham 
with 62 persons per acre and Salford with 
42 per acre, in the planning difficulties with 
which they were confronted. 
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Those larger provincial authorities which 
had suffered heavy destruction during the 
last five years had unique opportunities of 
reconstruction on generous yet sound 
planning conditions. In those cases joint 
planning based on careful survey was the 
first step towards a solution, because the 
plan would provide the proper pattern of 
land use. For an area containing a 
crowded city requiring decongestion that, 
pattern would almost certainly provide for 
satellites and would indicate where they 
should be placed, either in the form of new 
centres or as additions to existing small] 
towns. It would also show which land 
should be developed arid which kept free 
from building either for agriculture or for 
open space use, and the whole pattern 
would be knit together by an adequate and 
convenient system of communications, 

As the proper location of overspill 
would, in almost every case, be outside the 
area of the authority to be relieved from 
overcrowding, boundary questions might 
arise as the Lord Mayor of Plymouth had 
recently reminded us. Having established 
the layout for the joint committee’s area, 
the next problem would be to ensure its 
implementation, and once again co-opera- 
tion between joint planning authorities 
would be most desirable. 

The President then discussed the ques- 
tion of the construction of satellite towns; 
the optimum size of towns; land subsi- 
dence and erosion; the geological survey ; 
airports; mining areas; power and fuel; 
the location of industry ; smokeless zones; 
open spaces; trailer camp sites (which 
should, he thought, be provided to take 
count of the expected recrudescence of 
caravan life); and highways. ‘‘ These,” 
concluded the President, ‘‘ are but a few 
of the many subjects upon which national 
guidance will, from time to time, be re- 
quired by planning authorities. Final 
decisions on some of the matters may not 
be forthcoming for a number of years. In 
the meantime how are quick decisions to 
be given regarding proposed developments 
which may be influenced by these subjects ? 
Some have suggested the creation of an 
independent ad hoc committee with powers 
to deal with these and other matters. 
Others have criticised the establishment 
of such an extra committee; so it appears 
we must look to the Central Planning De- 
partment of the Ministry of Town and 
Country Planning, acting in close liaison 
with other Government Departments, to 
deal with such problems. It is to be hoped 
that where general information (e.g., the 
location of motorways) is required it will 
be provided before detailed planning is far 
advanced ‘and that where individual 
development schemes may be affected 
expeditious decisions may be forthcoming.” 


EXHIBITION OF WORK IN 
CONCRETE 


A two-pay exhibition of photographs of 
works in concrete, organised by the 
Cement and Concrete Association was held 
recently in the Hall of the Royal Empire 
Society, London. Mr. Halford W. L. 
Reddish, the Chairman of the Association, 
presided at the opening, and emphasised 
the ‘need for a fuller appreciation in this 
country of the use of concrete, not only 
as an engineering material but also as an 
architectural medium. It was their desire 
that it should be used to the best 
advantage, mechanically, physically and 
esthetically. 

On the screens were shown some 400 
photographic prints, the work of Mr. 
S. W. Newbery. Various types of build- 
ings and other works were shown, including 
factories, farm buildings, flats, commercial 
buildings, offices, housing, etc. 
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HOSPITAL PRACTICE AND 
DESIGN 


Awn illustrated brochure issued by the 
Committee of the St. Albans and Mid- 
Herts Hospital to mark the centenary of 
its establishment* follows only in its first 
part the form usual] in publications of 
this type—the recital of the history and 
development of, the institution, starting 
from its establishment as a dispensary in 
1844, to the provision for in-patients in 
1870, and its progress to the present well- 
equipped hospital serving over 1,000 in- 
patients per annum, and with over 26,000 
out-patients’ attendances. 

The existing site is about to be ex- 
tended to an area of 94 acres by the 
inclusion of the Victoria playing field, 
which is being presented to it in exchange 
for more suitable land for a playing field 
elsewhere. This site, while in a very 
central position, provides ample space for 
a modern hospital with gardens surround- 
ing it, and the committee have prepared 
a scheme including the following :— 

(1) A first-class general hospital with 
in- and out-patient service, including 
casualty, dental and ophthalmic clinics, 
with special facilities for other services. 

(2) A specialist radiological and accident 
service with grouped arrangements for 
convalescence and rehabilitation. 

(3) A centre for an industrial medical 
service for the industries of the area, 
including agriculture. 

(4) A private ward wing. 

(5) Facilities for group consultation by 
local or visiting members of the medical 
profession, with library, and for general 
practitioners visiting their patients in the 
hospital. 

(6) Limited accommodation for research 
and for medical and nursing education, in 
collaboration with one of the great medi- 
cal teaching centres. 

(7) Co-operation with neighbouring hos- 
pitals and the proper authorities in all 
matters affecting specialist services not 
available at the hospital. 

The more striking section of the publi- 
cation before us is in its major second 
part, which deals with the place of hos- 
pitals in the national economy, hospital 
organisation and planning, and all the 
various developments and extensions of 
health services in recent times. It may 
have been felt by the committee that sucn 
a study would inspire confidence in their 
capacity to handle the future programme, 
and it does, in fact, make it obvious that 
there is little likelihood that any impor- 
tant aspects of an efficient health service 
would be overlooked. 

Good diagrams show very clearly essen- 
tial points in hospital planning; the 
arrangement and equipment of various 
types of ward are reviewed and_illus- 
trated from examples of recent buildings 
in England, Switzerland and Norway, 
including open-air balconies and other 
special features. The demands of re- 
habilitation for treatment in gymnasia, 
swimming baths, and by open-air exer- 
cises are indicated as essential adjuncts 
to bridge the final stages from hospital to 
complete recovery, the value of these 
being illustrated by examples. 

The whole of this section makes good 
reading even for those fairly conversant 
with hospital practice, and certainly 
reflects credit on the committee and the 
architects’ co-operative partnership, who 
have collaborated in summarising the 
information and in presenting it im an 
attractive form. 





* 1844-1944 and onwards. Published by the 
St. Albans and Mid-Herts Hospital, 2s. 6d. 
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THE BUILDING TRADE 
WORKER AND “D’’EDAY 


The following statement has been issued 
by Mr. R. Coppock, C.B.E., General Sec- 
retary of the N.F.B.T.O. :— 

Tue story of the building trade worker 
and his participation in the war is almost 
as great a secret as the movements of the 
Fleet. The building industry went into 
action much earlier than any other indus- 
trial organisation for the purpose of win- 
ning the war, its first’ big job being to 
erect the great filling factory at Chorley in 
record time during the later inter-war 
period. From then on it was necessary 
for building workers to protect all Britain ; 
and after the collapse of France in 1940 
to prepare the beaches against invasion, 
to use hundreds of thousands of tons of 
concrete for fortifications, to prepare street 
blocks, and to cut trenches in fields and 
open pasture land. This job was done 
within twenty days.. Prior to this work 
it was necessary to build camp accommo- 
dation for tens of thousands of soldiers 
and to make it ready for the vast num- 
ber of persons being rapidly recruited into 
the Services. Thousands .of buildin 
workers were employed in the erection o 
R.A.F. camps, aerodromes, repair depots, 
hospitals, filling and shadow factories. 
Men moved in their thousands from place 
to place. Little preparation was made 
for their reception, and welfare arrange- 
ments were non-existent. The accommoda- 
tion for receiving the men was totally in- 
adequate; men tramped miles and_miles 
hopelessly seeking accommodation, During 
the summer months in 1940 after Dunkirk 
men slept in the streets as accommodation 
was not available. Numerous instances 
arose of our men working under fire of 
hostile aircraft and bombs. It was not 
until the National Federation demanded 
better facilities that consideration was 
given to the question of welfare, and it 
proved necessary to establish a department 
for the purpose of examining this question. 
Thousands of our men were employed in 
the Orkneys and the Shetland Isles, under 
almost intolerable conditions, but never- 
theless making this group of islands prac- 
tically invulnerable, as far as it was pos- 
sible for the building and civil engineering 
workers to do so. en had to travel for 
three or four days in overcrowded trains 
both to and from the job, and had to 
remain on the job for three months at a 
stretch, unable during that period to see 
their wives and families because of their 
desire to complete what was then a massive 
task. 

At a later period, with the entry of 
America into the war, it was necessary 
again to make rapid completion of aero- 
dromes and camp accommodation. There 
was a complete reshuffling of men in the 
industry which, as a consequence of the 
unfortunate wholesale recruitment of 
labourers into the Services in the early 
days of the war, had become unbalanced. 
Thus, in order to assist in winning the 
war, we agreed to a scheme known as the 
‘* designated ’’ craftsmen. The industry 
decided that the rate for the job did not 
meet the particular circumstances, and the 
Government in its desire to protect key 
men failed to appreciate the significance 
of the labourers and that it would be prac- 
tically impossible to get men back from 
the Army. We therefore insisted that any 
person ‘‘ designated ” to perform the par- 
ticular labouring work should, if a crafts- 
man, receive the craft rate. Thousands 
of men were “‘ designated ”’ to do all kinds 
of jobs during the period preparatory to 
‘“‘T)” Day, and as a consequence of the 
arrangement little or no demarcation 
trouble arose within the industry. Men 
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did whatever was necessary to be done 
in the interest of victory, and important 
works known as the ‘‘ Pheenix ”’ or ‘‘ Mul- 
berries ’’ were completed. 

We have seen in the Press a considerable 
amount of attention devoted to this matter 
by the ‘‘ brass hats,’’ but very little con- 
sideration was given to the conditions 
under which the great prefabricated dock 
parts were erected. This was a reinforced 
concrete job in which thousands of men 
were involved; they came from all over 
the country, but the localities in which 
they worked could not absorb them. 
Unable to find lodgings, the men had to 
travel miles, and the hours they put in 
on these docks were unlimited, or limited 
only by their maximum powers of endur- 
ance. In many instances 24 hours’ work 
was put in in a day for days in succession. 
Much of the work was done in failing light 
and all was done under conditions of strin- 
gent secrecy. As a result of these hazardous 
conditions, operatives worked to the dan- 
ger of their lives, and many of them did 
in fact lose their lives. Much of the task 
was performed under the nose of the Ger- 
man air force. Immediately there was an 
‘* alert ’’ the lights went out and men were 
left high and dry, many situated precari- 
ously on scaffolds, unable to continue work. 
Much of it was done without any kind 
of protection, with no shelters. In point 
of fact, it was difficult to get to the shelter 
in time, having regard to the circumstance 
that the job was so comparatively close 
to the enemy shores. Building workers 
proved by their share in the greatest secret 
of ‘‘D” Day that they were at one in 
the vigorous prosecution of the war. 

We were aware of the great help our 
work proved to the Army and particularly 
to the Navy; and in so far as our efforts 
facilitated the invasion of Normandy we 
were delighted at the success of our efforts, 
and were still more delighted to know that 
the efforts and energy our men put into 
the job contributed to the safety of all 
Allied soldiers engaged in the hazardous 
project. The building industry has indeed 
played a vital part in the war—as vital as 
any industry. We have no desire to over- 
emphasise what we have done, but think 
that too little notice has been taken of the 
vast enterprise of the building industry in 
its aid to the Armed Forces. 

aan. all this period of the war build- 
ing workers have been recruited. into the 
Services to a greater extent than any other 
skilled occupation. In spite of the reduced 
personnel our men have gone on with their 
work, putting their all into it. They con- 
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tinued steadily at work during the 
‘* blitz ’’; they worked in London when 
the ‘‘ blitz’’ was at its worst under all 
sorts of conditions. Welfare arrangements 
have considerably improved, but are still 
by no means what they should be and 
what we would like them to be. There 
are occasional public expressions of dis- 
satisfaction at the productivity of the 
building operative, but the public does not 
really understand what is happening. Our 
people are putting a great amount of 
energy into the physical rehabilitation of 
London, but what is required is greater co- 
ordination and a policy of control. From 
the figures within our knowledge it would 
appear that for every seven operatives 
employed on “‘ blitz” repairs there is at 
least one employer. Such is the unbalanced 
state of the industry, with its resultant 
waste of time, money and energy. 

The task of renovation should have been 
taken over by the industry itself, and the 
Government ought to have established a 
much closer liaison with the industry. 

I finish by saying that no industry has 
ever been faced with, such a variety of 
tasks as has the building industry during 
this war. Our men have responded to 
every change of practice within the in- 
dustry. Those are the men who will 
rebuild this Britain of ours. 


BUILDING MATERIALS 
SURPLUS STOCKS. 

Tue Ministry of Health announce that 
the Ministry of Works hold considerable 
stocks of building materials of all descrip- 
tions which are not likely to be required 
for any of their schemes and that these 
materials can be made available to local 
authorities. It is therefore suggested that 
local authorities, before placing any orders 
for materials for schemes of new building 
or for maintenance repair, etc., of existing 
buildings, should get into touch with the 
Ministry of Works Area Surplus Officer in 
order to ascertain whether any of their 
requirements can be met from these 
surplus stocks. 

Ministry oF Works AREA SurpLus OFFICERS. 

Regions 1 and 2, Burnston Wilson, M.o.W. 
Depot, Heighington Station, nr. R.O.F., Ay- 
cliffe, Ce. Durham. Darlington 4512, Extn. 339. 

3, E. A. Clark, Government Buildings, Clifton- 
boulevard, Nottingham. Nottingham 77733, Extn. 


99, 

4 and 5(N), A. H. Harley, 30, Mill-st., Bed- 
ford. Bedford 4998. 

5(S), 6 and 12, H. W. Mills, M.o.W., White- 
knights Park, Earley, Reading. Reading 61431, 
Extension 27, 

vi . Dawson, 33, Oakfield-rd., Bristol. 
Bristol 38234. 

8(S) and 8(N), W. J. Edwards, 42, Park-pl.. 
Cardiff. Cardiff 9070, Extn, 3, 

9, S. C. Jewell, 27, Temple-st., Birmingham. 
Birmingham Midland 6562. 

10, J. Marland, Government Buildings, 
Cop-In., Penwortham, Preston, Lancs. Preston 
84481, Extn. 229. 

11, R._E. V. Parkin, 122, George-st., Edin- 
burgh. Edinburgh 23053. 

MINISTRY OF Works Surpius Depots AND 
: STOREKEEPERS. 

Regions 1 and 2, J. F. Shann, M/Works Depot, 
nr. R.O.F., Heighington Station (L.N.E.R.). 
eee Co. Durham. Darlington 4512, Extn. 


3, H. W. Sutton, M/Works Depot, Asher-In., 
Ruddington, Notts. Ruddington 181. 

4 and 5(N), R. J. Sharp, M/Works Depot, Ord- 
nance Factory, Kempston Hardwick, Elstow, nr. 
Bedford. Bedford 5351, Extn. 301. 

_ 5(S), 6 and 12, L. Tucker, nr. Reading. Read- 
ing 2437, Extn. 390. 

7, P. H. Lee, M/ Works Depot, Royal Ordnance 
Factory, Puriton, Bridgwater Somerset. Bridg- 
water 2891, Extn. 460. 

8(S), A. Comley, M/Works Surplus Materials 
Depot, Coychurch, Bridgend, Glamorgan. 
Bridgend 733. 

8(N.), J. E. Parry, M/Works Depot, Little 
Bryn, Bryn Lane, Holt, Wrexham, Denbigh. 
Dutton Deffeth 37. 

9, ——, M/Works Depot, R.O.F, 15, Walsall, 
Staffs. 

10, C. W. Gower, M/Works Depot, 
Kirkby, nr. Liverpool. Kirkby 2191. 

11, —...Graham, M/Works Depot, East Her- 
miston Farm, Mid-Calder-rd., Edinburgh. 
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IN. PARLIAMENT 


Housing Plans. 

THE King’s Speech with which the new 
Session of Parliament was opened an- 
nounced that progress would be made in 
fulfilling the urgent task of providing 
additional housing accommodation. 

Mr. CHURCHILL, during the debate on 
the Address in reply to the King’s 
Speech, said that housing was the most 
threatened sector on the home front. He 
had for some. time been disquietened by 
the situation. During the last four or five 
months he had been continually referring 
to it by minute and personal discussion. 
The objective was painfully plain— 
namely, to provide in the shortest time 
the largest number of weatherproof dwell- 
ings in which our people could live 
through this winter in reasonable 
comfort. The subject was divided, like 
ancient Gaul, into three parts—repair, 
prefabricated, and permanent, or, using 
the code names which had become so 
common in military matters, ‘repair,’ 
“prefab” and “perm.” At the summit 
of this problem (continued the Prime 
Minister) sits Lord Woolton, and what I 
will venture to call, somewhat disrespect- 
fully, ‘“‘the housing squad,” including 
not only the War Cabinet Ministers, but 
also some who are not ministerial at all. 
These collect, co-ordinate, and, in a great 
many cases, decide, subject to the War 
Cabinet in the last resort, what is to be 
done. I have reserved to myself the right 
to take the chair when and if at any time 
I think it is necessary or desirable. That 
is the function, the relationship, of Lord 
Woolton to this general scheme. Lord 
Woolton has shown a very great deal of 
energy and grip in trying to meet the diffi- 
culties of the past, difficulties which are 
continually added to by the fire of the 
enemy. He has taken a number of steps, 
but I did not consider that the situation 
—it was borne in upon me by questions 
and answers which I had to give in this 
House—was such that we did not require 
to smooth out and make more precise the 
arrangements for gripping this problem. 
Naturally, with the war going on, one’s 
mind is drawn to the focusing of execu- 
tive forces of an emergency character 
upon the really serious parts of the 
problem. j 

On a lower level of practical import- 
ance, an importance which outweighs the 
superior level, is the great field of emer- 
gency executive action. I can in a word 
state the relations between the Minister 
of Works and the Minister of Health in 
this field of London repair. The Ministry 
of Health is the great ambassador de- 
partment which deals with locel authori- 
ties, and nothing must be done to hamper 
that long usage. Therefore, the Ministry 
of Health is the ambassador for the 
Ministry of Works in respect of the tak- 
ing over of areas, streets, and so forth 
that really require more power than any 
local authority can bring to bear. For 
the rest, executive power will increas- 
ingly rest with the Ministry of Works, 
which will have to discharge all the task 
of repair which cannot be undertaken, or 
is not being effectively undertaken, by the 
local authorities. We shall have to a 
duce the prefabricated houses which I 
spoke of at the beginning of the year, but 
which cannot be produced in the num- 
bers I then mentioned, but which still 
can be produced in very great number 
and of varying types. Further, they have 
to make, in the closest liaison with the 
Board of Trade, the fittings and parts of 
all kinds which must be made not only 
for the “repairs” and “ prefabs,” but 
also for the “ perms,” which must go for- 
ward as fast as they possibly can, under 
the driving power of the Minister of 
Health and the Secretary of State for 
Scotland. 

Mr. CHURCHILL added that he did not 
want to say more on the matter at that 
moment, because he thought it likely 
there would be a special debate on the 
subject. 
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Requisitioned Buildings. 

Lievut.-Cot. THORNTON-KEMSLEY asked 
the Prime Minister if he would instruct 
the Ministries concerned to formulate a 
scheme by which owners of requisitioned 
buildings would, in the event of the re- 
quisitioning authority being unable or un- 
willing to restore a property to the state 
it was in at the time of requisitioning, be 
handed with the monetary compensation 
and necessary permits for the release of 
labour and materials so to restore the 
building. 

Mr. CHURCHILL said that the rehabilita- 
tion of derequisitioned buildings would 
have to be related to other urgent and 
essential work. Sympathetic consideration 
would, however, be given to the granting 
of licences to carry out this work so far 
as building labour and materials were 
available locally. It would be difficult in 
present conditions to grant licences for 
this work in the London region. 


Reconstruction Powers. 

Sir I. Ausery asked the Prime Minister 
if he would state the present responsi- 
bilities of the Minister of Reconstruction 
concerning housing. 

Mr. CHURCHILL said that the Minister ot 
Reconstruction had had a general respon- 
sibility for ensuring, on behalf of the Wat 
Cabinet, that due progress was made with 
the preparation of post-war plans. That 
responsibility naturally extended to hous- 
ing, which claimed a high place in our 
post-war programme and was an opera- 
tion in which several departments in 
varying degrees must play their part. 

Srr I. Atpery: Is the House to under- 
stand that the Minister of Reconstruction 
has an _ overriding responsibility for 
housing? 

Mr. CHurcHILL: The Minister of Re- 
construction is a member of the War 
Cabinet. As such he has continual op- 
portunities for bringing his views for- 
ward where they are most likely to lead 
to result being obtained. In regard to 
housing, and especially war damage and 
prefabrication, a great deal of active 
executive work is being done. There is a 
great difference between careful thought 
and broad decisions which refer to long- 
term planning and the semi-wartime 
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emergency measures to be taken to meet 
the devastation in London. 

In answer to ‘further inquiries, the 
Prime MINIsTek said that the Minister 
of Reconstruction had a general responsi- 
bility over the field of Soncies but he 
was not the Minister who would require 
to handle the actual problems arising 
from the heavy strain which had arisen 
in London. For that he would naturally 
require use of the executive power. The 
Minister of Reconstruction was not in 
charge of a department. 


Metal Serap. 

Sir InRvine ALBeRy asked the Minister 
of Supply in view of the large quantity 
of metal scrap of various descriptions 
now available if he proposed to lift the 
control in order to facilitate home pro- 
duction of various kinds. 

Str ANDREW Duncan replied in the 
affirmative. He said the restrictions on 
the use of scrap metals controlled by 
the Ministry of Supply were being re- 
laxed, in consultation with the other 
departments concerned, as rapidly as the 
material and labour positions permitted. 


Town and Country Planning. 
The Town and Country Planning Act 
has now received the Royal assent. 


Building Permits. 

Mr. Bossom asked the Minister of 
Health, as the war was ending and 
owners and others all over the country 
were considering the redevelopment of 
property for post-war uses, had he in- 
structed all authorities who formerly had 
the right to issue permits before build- 
ing enterprises could be undertaken to 
simplify their procedure so that one or 
two authorities only were necessary to 
grant all the required permits and to 
do this speedily. 

Mr. WILLINK said he had not, but he 
hoped in due course to issue whatever 
instructions were permissible under the 
existing law. 


Mining Villages. 

Mr, GRENFELL asked the Minister of 
Fuel and Power what proposals it was 
intended _to adopt for the future by the 
Miners’ Welfare Commission in relation 
to the need for improvement in health 
and housing in mining villages. 

Mason Lioyp GeorRae said that whilst 
the Miners’ Welfare Commission was in 
the fullest sympathy with the desire to 
effect necessary housing improvements 
in mining villages, the Act of Parliament 
instituting the Miners’ Welfare Fund ex- 
pressly excluded the building and repair 
of dwelling houses from the permissible 
objects of grant, The Commission was 
alive to the need for associating welfare 
amenities with new housing schemes 
and would shortly make known its pro 
posals as to the future activities of the 
Miners’ Welfare Fund in this and other 
directions, 


Replanning London. 

Mr. GEOrFREY HUTCHINSON asked the 
Minister of Town and Country Planning 
whether he could now say when it was 
expected that the Fy operne plan for 
Greater London would be published. 

Mr. W. S. MorRison said that general 
publication of Professor Abercrombie’s 
report would be, unavoidably delayed for 
a few months. He hoped, however, 
within the next few weeks to issue to 
local authorities in the Greater London 
Region a working edition which would 
contain the full text, but it would not be 
possible to include in this edition all the 
maps which accompanied the Report. 


Future of Man-power. 

Mr. BeEvIN, the Minister of Labour, 
replying to a debate on the future alloca- 
tion of man-power after the end of the 
war with Germany, referred particularly 
to the position of building workers, who, 
because of the need for factories and aero- 
dromes, were the’ last to go into the 
Services, and, therefore, it was vital that 

















some special arrangement should be 
made about them. The question was, 
how ought the arrangement to be made? 
Men were invited to join Class B, and 
those who did so made a contract with 
the State. It was known that the build- 
ing situation was such that from the 
moment a man was transferred to 
Class W Reserve it would not take more 
than three weeks to place him in a job. 


Controls after the War.. 

Mr, CHURCHILL, in a statement about 
the continuance of controls after the end 
of the German war, said that it would 
then be possible and necessary to turn 
over an increasing part of our resources 
to civilian production. Thus we must 
make efforts to restore our export 
trade and to re-equip our industry. The 
shortage of houses, both permanent and 
temporary, must be grappled with as it 
it were a war-time measure. _ 

This statement was greeted with loud 
cheers. Later, the Prime Minister an- 
nounced that a debate on housing would 
probably take place before Christmas. 


SPECIALISTS AND 
SUB-CONTRACTORS 


A LUNCHEON of the Federation of Asso- 
ciations of Specialists and Sub-Contrac- 
tors was held at the Dorchester Hotel on 
November 30. Lord Portal was to have 
been the guest of honour, but owing to 
recent Ministerial changes was not able to 
be present. Mr. George Hicks, MP., 
Parliamentary woereiary: to the Ministry 
of Works, made an able deputy for Mr. 
Duncan Sandys, the new Minister, who, 
having so recently undertaken his new 
duties, was unable to attend. 

Mr. J. L. Muscrave, M.Inst.C.E., the 
President of the Federation, who occu- 
pied the chair, proposing the toast of 
‘‘ His Majesty’s Government,’’ asked Mr. 
Hicks to assure the Minister that the 
members of the Associations of which 
that Federation, was composed desired 
and intended to give all possible support 
in the great task for which his Depart- 
ment was responsible, but an essential 
preliminary to planning for this purpose 
was to know the objective. 

‘To assist in this task,’’ continued the 
speaker, ‘‘we know that the advice of 
certain sections of the buildin 
must be obtained, and we feel that the 
constructive advice and assistance which 
the specialists are able to offer will not 
be overlooked, as a direct contact with 
the Ministry appears to be possible 
through the proposed Advisory Commit- 
tee. There are one of two points which 
may be raised with advantage, not only 
to the building industry but also to 
national industry, of which the building 
industry forms an important section. 

“Tt will be unfortunate if the Govern- 
ment decides that the building industry’s 
contribution to the national effort to 
achieve a return to non-war conditions is 
to be limited to the provision of houses. 
No one would attempt to belittle the 
necessity for a vigorous housing -pro- 
gramme, but it must be realised that 
housing in itself cannot absorb the whole 
of the employees who before the war were 
engaged on site construction, nor on the 
huge manufacturing background from 
which the supplies for the building 
industry are drawn. To achieve the full 
use it would appear to be necessary to 
create a balance of building projects so 
that man-power, both on site and in 
factory, can be most usefully employed. 

“This Federation issued a_ general 
statement on this question of a balanced 
building programme in April, 1943, and I 
am glad to note that the Building Indus- 
tries National Council have quite recently 
issued a statement to the same effect. It 
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will be appreciated that a time-lag is 
bound to occur between the conception 
and planning of new ideas and the placing 
of those ideas into practice by the build- 
ing industry which will be responsible for 
the carrying out of the practical work. 
The Government, therefore, at the earliest 
possible opportunity, should give the 
planners an indication of the direction in 
which they should plan, otherwise the 
building industry as a whole will not be 
able to perform its part in national re- 
habilitation.’’ 

Mr. Georce Hicks, in reply, said that 
favourable consideration was lolag given 
by the Ministry of Works to the request 
of the Federation for direct contact with 
it through the proposed Advisory Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Dovcias GREEN, proposing the 
toast of ‘‘ The Guests,’’ said that they of 
the Federation were proud of its consti- 
tution, wherein autonomous associations of 
firms with a specific comity of interest 
were brought together for the purpose of 
protecting themselves against unfair 
trading conditions, and making their 
maximum contribution to the common 
cause, but they fully realised that they 
were only a part of the whole, and the 
rights that they claimed for themselves 
must be accredited to others. 

‘The building industry,’’ he continued, 
““has a herculean task to perform in the 
immediate post-war years, and in that 
task it must not fail, for if it does fail 
its work will be taken over by others. It 
can only succeed if it sees its task as a 
whole, and each section plays its allotted 
part, collaborating to the full with all 
other sections and interests.” 

Mr. A. L. Roserts, V-P.R.I.B.A., re- 
sponding, said that all concerned with 
building must co-operate so as to reduce 
delays to a minimum and to bring build- 
ing operations back to a reasonable busi- 
ness proposition. 

Among those present were Sir Hugh 
Beaver, Sir Malcolm Stewart, Mr. J. G. 
Gray, Mr. Leslie Wallis, Mr. J. W. 
Stephenson, Mr. Mark Hodgson, and Mr. 
R. H. Francis. 
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THE POST-WAR ° BUILDING 
INDUSTRY 


NEED FOR A BALANCED PROGRAMME 
OF WORK. 


THe Federation of Associations of 
Specialists and Sub-contractors have issued 
the following statement from 21, Tothill- 
street, London, 8.W.1 :— 


The problem facing the building industry 
is only a particular phase of the national 
one, namely, the planning of industry for 
the maximum rehabilitation of the millions 
of men and women who have been diverted 
from their normal peace-time occupations 
for service in the armed forces or in war 
production. The magnitude of’ the task 
is colossal, and although the objective can 
be very simply stated as the maximum re- 
employment with minimum delay in 
normal peace-time production, the conflict- 
ing issues are so many that national policy 
must be based on the most comprehensive 
review of all the issues involved, other- 
wise plans produced will tend to frustra- 
tion and not to the securing of the 
objective. 

The building industry, because of the 
huge ‘labour’ force involved, ranging 
from the professional consultants to the 
unskilled operative, will be charged with a 
grave responsibility, and it is for this 
reason the Federation has felt. it necessary 
to draw attention to a particular aspect 
of the problem which at present seems to 
be receiving no official consideration, 
namely, the proper balancing of types of 
construction to ensure the fullest use of 
labour and materials. 

Building construction, renovation and 
repair can be broadly grouped into three 
divisions : (a) Domestic—cottages, heuses, 
flats; (b) Communal—churches, schools, 
hospitals, theatres, cinemas, hotels; and 
(c) Commercial—covering factories, ware- 
houses, administration. 

It is almost impossible to get an exact 
division of building construction under 
these three headings, but an approximate 
division over 1938-39 would be roughly 
60 per cent, in value under (a), the remain- 
ing .40 per cent. being almost equally 
divided between (b) and (c). Each of 
these divisions calls for particular types of 
labour and materials, and whilst there is. 
considerable similarity in regard to em- 
a geared and materials for divisions (b)- 
and (c), there is great dissimilarity 
between (a) and the other two divisions. 
This is due to the fact of the greater use 
of specialist and sub-contracting services: 
on work falling under divisions (b) and (c), 
these services necessitating the employment 
of skilled labour in the use of specialist 
material not provided by builders, as: 
generally understood. 

Economically there must be a balance 
between these three divisions, and the 
nearer the approach to this balance the: 
more successful will be the post-war plan- 
ning. To develop any group at the expense 
of the others would entail considerable 
dislocation, not only in regard to employ- 
ment on actual building operations, but 
also on material supply, and_ training: 
facilities for craftsmen. 

At first sight the industry might be: 
regarded as a home industry; this is only 
partially true, as the materials used have: 
an important effect on the general national 
economic position arising from the balance: 
of trade. In regard to (a), importation 


aspects are much greater in regard to mate- 
rials than in (b) and (c), and, furthermore, 
many of the building materials of (b) and’ 
(c) have 


export aspects greatly in. 
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excess of those of materials used in 
sub-division (a). 

It thus becomes apparent that any 
reduction of (b) and (c) sub-divisions 
would cut right across the prosecution of 
a vigorous export policy which can only 
be achieved by price determination on the 
most efficient manufactures which is 
governed by securing the optimum output. 
Thus, if there is no call for those mate- 
rials in the home market it will so 
prejudicially affect the production cost 
that it will render overseas competition 
more difficult, particularly if there is to 
be no setback in the general social stan- 
dard in this country. Another point 
affecting the export aspect is that if the 
building industry undertakes jobs over- 
seas they are as a rule specifically jobs 
falling in the (b) and (c) divisions. 

Reference has already been made to the 
fact that construction under the divisions 
(b) and (c) necessitates the employment 
of different types of trained labour from 
that of division (a). In this ‘‘ domestic ”’ 
division the majority of the people em- 
ployed are covered by the Joint Council 
for the Building Industry. In (b) and (c) 
there are many thousands of men operating 
under agreements not in any way con- 
trolled by that council, and the problems 
of the proper use of this labour in 
national rehabilitation must be adequately 
solved. Furthermore, the necessary train- 
ing of apprentices for the specialist. and 
sub-contracting trades can only be satis- 
factorily secured by their employment in 
the widest range of building construction. 
One further point on employment is that 
undoubtedly work under divisions (b) and 
(c) creates the fullest scope for em- 
ployment of the professional and tech- 
nical services which can never be fully 
used if building falls mainly under 
division (a). 

It is considered, therefore, that in the 
post-war planning for the building industry 
it is essential to establish a balance be- 
tween the divisions above-mentioned. It 
would not matter much if (b) and (c) were 
treated as one for the purpose of securing 
the balance, but undoubtedly there must 
be no confusion as between (a) and the 
other divisions. There seems to be no 
reason why a percentage division between 


the groups should not be determined at’ 


an early date as the basis of Government 
policy for post-war building, 

The problem of renovation, (ue not only 
to war damage but also the more general 
damage which will have resulted through 
lack of maintenance, will mean a severe 
call on the services of the craftsmen to 
a greater extent than the unskilled 
operatives. This must be taken into con- 
sideration in post-war planning, and 
proper provision made for the allocation 
of materials and labour to this end. 


The Federation urges that post-war 
building should be so planned that maxi- 
mum employment of all classes of workers 
and of materials is secured and that our 
national rebuilding can run parallel with 
the country making its fullest effort in 
establishing- an extended international 
trade on which this country so vitally 
depends. 


An Announcement. 

The Steel Scaffolding Co., Ltd., inform 
us that Mr. H. J, P. Skinner has resigned 
from the offices of chairman, managing 
director and director which he held in 
Steel Scaffolding Co., Ltd., of 82, Victoria- 
street, London, S.W.1; Messrs. Charles 
Bunn, Ltd., of Herbert-street, West Brom- 
wich, Staffs; and the Warrington Tube 
Lp Ltd., of Latchford, Warrington, 

anes. 
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** THE BUILDER ”’ 
PRICES AND WAGES 


Until further notice and in order to 
devote more space to news, The Builder 
copyright ‘* Prices Current of Materials ’’ 
and Rates of Wages will be given in the 
first issue of each month only. Current 
changes will be given weekly as they occur. 











FEDERATION OF CIVIL EN- 


GINEERING CONTRACTORS 


SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING. 

A SPECIAL general meeting of members 
ef the Federation of Civil Engineering 
Contractors was held on Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 14, at the Dorchester Hotel, Park- 
lane. Mr. H. T. Holloway, President, 
was in the chair, and was supported by 
Captain A. M. Holbein, Chairman of the 
Council, Sir Malcolm McAlpine, Briga- 
dier J. L. French, and other members cf 
the Council, and Mr. R. Kean, Director 
of the Federation, Mr. R. W. Todd, 
Secretary of the Federation, and members 
of the staff. 

The PresIDENT, in his opening address, 
stressed the progress that had been made 
by Federation members on the Govern- 
ment’s programme in regard to the 
advance preparation of housing sites. He 
mentioned that 470,000 men were jointly 
engaged by the building and civil engi- 
neering industries, and of this total 
130,000 were engaged in civil engineering 
only. Referring to the prefabricated har- 
bours on the Normandy beaches, the 
speaker mentioned that Federation mem- 
bers who were privileged to take part in 
this work were justly proud of their great 
achievements. In mentioning the fact that 
the industry as a whole was definitely 
faced with a shortage cf labour, which 
would undoubtedly mean demands for 
increased wages and the certainty of de- 
creased output, he stated that, in regard 
to all this, the best possible relations with 
Trade Unions were being preserved, so 
that together the Federation and the 
Unions would work to find a fair settle- 
ment of wages and labour problems. Re- 
lationships with the various Ministries 
were of a very high standard, and it was 
one of the objects of the Federation to 
preserve and improve such relationships. 

BRIGADIER FRENCH dealt in his address 
with the subject of wages and working 
conditions. 

Captain Hoxsern dealt exclusively with 
the inside organisation of the Federation, 
mentioning, amongst other items, various 
increases in the staff brought about by 
the continued growth of the Federation, 
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and the meeting was concluded, after a 
number of questions had been asked by 
members of the Federation and suitably 
replied to, with an address on the situa- 
tion regarding open-cast coal by Sir Mal- 
colm McAlpine, who gave an informative 
account of the situation as it is at the 
moment, and of a strenuous journey he 
had taken to the United States in order 
to get the best possible information on 
methods of securing good results in this 
new form of obtaining coal. 


L.C.C. AND EMERGENCY, 
HOUSING 


At the request of the Ministry of Town 
and Country Planning, the London 
County Council is undertaking, as the 
Ministry’s agent, a survey of the Adminis- 
trative County of London with a view to 
discovering sites which would be suitable 
for emergency factory-made houses. The 
Ministry of Health originally suggested 
that sites should be sufficient for not fewer 
than 100 houses, or, for authorities with 
smaller programmes, for 50 houses, but 
since in London such sites would be re- 
quired for permanent housing the Council 
is pital to approve (1) small sites 
capable of taking two or more houses 
and not suitable for the early erection of 
permanent, dwellings, (2) sites reserved for 
open spaces in reconstruction areas and 
on the Council’s housing estates, and (3) 
parts of open spaces on developed land 
where it is plentifully provided. Some 
2,000 small sites capable of accommodating 
8,000 or 9,000 houses are likely to be avail- 
able, and the Ministry of Works are pre- 
pared to commence site works at once, 
ready to receive the temporary houses 
which are expected to be delivered in 
London from January 1 at the rate of 250 
a week. It is expected that some 20,000 
such houses will be required in the 
Administrative County, and it is clear that 
sites outside London will have to be found 
for about half that number. 

The Housing Committee state: ‘‘ We 
have had an opportunity of inspecting the 
four types of factory made houses proposed 
to be supplied by the Government, and, 
while realising that the choice of type will 
be subject to the overriding limitation of 
supply, we have informed the Ministry of 
Health that, subject to its being practic- 
able for the amount of glass in the Arcon 
house to be diminished by reducing the 
area of the window, reaching almost to 
the ground, in the living-room, we place 
the ines in the following order of pre- 
ference: (1) Arcon, (2) Uni-Seco, (3) 
Portal, and (4) Tarran. If the area of the 
glass in the Arcon house cannot be re- 
duced, we place the Uni-Seco house first 
and the Arcon second.’’ Tenants will be 
allocated on a definite priority, beginning 
with persons who have lost their homes 
as a result of enemy action. Metropolitan 
Borough Councils will be assisted by the 
Council on the basis of a £4 annual grant 
for a period not exceeding 10 years. 


Electrical Tools for Building. 

Following the successful demonstra- 
tion of small electrical tools suitable 
for use in the building industry or- 
ganised by its Northern Area in Barnet 
last September, the London Master 
Builders’ Association is arranging 4 
similar exhibition, open to all members 
of the Association, in the Connaught 
Rooms on Monday. December 18. Mr. 
F. C. Orchard, M.I.E.E., M.I.Mech.E., 
Chief Electrical Engineer of the oy, = 
of Hornsey, will give an address on the 
present-day uses of such tools, at the 
opening of the exhibition at 2.15 p.m. 
Tickets may be had on application to the 
L.M.B.A. Offices at 47. Bedford-square, 
London, W.C.1. 
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BUILDING MATERIALS AND 


COMPONENTS 
HANDBOOK OF BRITISH STANDARDS. 

A vusEFUL handbook on building Stan- 
dards has just been issued by the British 
Standards Institution; it includes the 
technical requirements of all British Stan- 
dards so far issued relating to building, 
164 in all, which are thus brought to- 
gether-in a single volume. 

The Handbook summarises all the 
essential requirements laid down in the 
specifications, and it is believéd that the 
information given will be sufficient tc 
enable builders and other users to select 
standard sizes of building units and to 
satisfy themselves that the British Stan- 
dard provides for materials of a quality 
sufficient for their purpose. 

The specifications included in the 
present volume are those which are re- 
ferred to in the Housing Manual recently 
issued by the Ministry of Works. They 
cover not only standards for the materials 
and components. used in the structure of 
the. building, but also standards for fit- 
tings for services such as water, gas, elec- 
tricity, solid fuel, etc. 

Additional standards are in course of 
preparation, and it is proposed to issue a 
supplement to the Handbook in abeut two 
to three months’ time, giving the informa- 
tion of some 60 new standards which will 
probably be available by that date. 

Copies of the Handbook are available 
from the British Standards Institution, 28, 
Victoria-street, Westminster, 8.W.1, price 
12s. 6d. each, and copies of the supple- 
ment will be seld at 7s. 6d. each. 


A PRESENTATION ON 
RETIREMENT 


Mr. E. W. Harron, who is retiring on 
pension from his position as cashier of 
Messrs, Rice and Son, building and civil 
engineering contractors, was entertained 
to lunch last Saturday, December 2, at 
the Carpenters’ Restaurant. The chair- 
man of the company, Major A. D. 8. Rice, 
C.C., J.P., was unable to be present owing 
to illness, and the chair was taken by Mr. 
W. E. Rice, O.B.E., J.P., who was sup- 
ported by Mr. T. R. Williams, a director, 
and Mr. S. H. Weeden, the director in 
charge of the Brighton office. 

Mr. Rice, in proposing Mr. Hatton’s 
toast, gave the gathering, which was com- 
posed of some of the oldest members of 
the firm, a brief history of Mr. Hatton’s 
career, and paid a tribute to his great 
energy and ability. Mr. Hatton had joined 
the firm as a young man of 22 before he 
(the speaker) was born, and had served 
it continuously ever since. In the midst 
of his other activities, Mr. Hatton found 
time to join the Territorials, and he was 
at one time colour-sergeant in one of the 
London Regiments. 

During the lunch telegrams were received 
from Major Rice, the chairman, the Earl 
of Strathmore (the elder brother of the 
Queen), who is a director of Rice and Son, 
Ltd., and Mr. W. G. Layfield, the 
director in charge of the Margate office. 

Replying to the toast, Mr. Hatton 
briefly thanked the directors for their 
kindness to him over all the years he had 
_— with them. He wished his successor 
well. 

Mr. F. Stepto, who has been with the 
firm for 40 years, presented Mr. Hatton 
with a cheque subscribed by the staff. 

Among the guests was Mr. Thomas 


Watkins, age 82 this month, who was 
pensioned off in 1935 after 50 years with 
the firm (his sons and grandsons are still 
with the company. 
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HOUSING REPAIRS 
M.O.H. ANNUAL REPORT. 


Tue following points emerge from the 
Report for the year ending March 31 last 
of the Ministry of Health :— 

During the year exploratory and experi- 
mental work has been carried out by the 
Ministry of Works. In the first place 
demonstration houses, partly traditional 
and all of permanent construction, were 
being built in order to demonstrate the use 
of different materials and methods in per- 
manent house construction and to ascertain 
comparative costs. (These houses were 
completed during the summer and are open 
for inspection by local authorities and all 
others interested in house construction.) 

Secondly, an industrial hostel is being 
converted into temporary houses in order 
to show what can be done and at what 
cost. The hostel accommodation provided 
by the Government for war purposes which 
may become available for housing after the 
end of the war may ultimately provide 
accommodation for some 24,000 families if 
the experiment shows that the conversion 
is satisfactory in itself and economical in 
the labour required. 

Thirdly, experiments on the conversion 
of large Linece into flats are being carried 
out in co-operation with the local authori- 
ties. In the light of these experiments 
and the work carried out by local authori- 
ties themselves it should be possible to 
judge, from the point of view of speed, 
economy and suitability, how far the num- 
ber of separate homes can be increased by 
the conversion of existing premises. 

In addition, by the end of March con- 
siderable progress had been made in the 
construction of the prototype of a tem- 
porary factory-made house in order that 
all might form their own opinion of this 
method of supplementing, in the early 
years of the peace, the programme of per- 
manent house-building. 

Brief Statistics covering war period up to 
March 31, 1944 :— 
War-damaged__houses__first - aid 
repaired (of these, 13 million ex- 
tensively repaired) ... oss ae 
Badly damaged houses restored to 
use (8,740 during the five months 
November, 1943-March, 1944) 


3,000,000 


102,700 
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New houses completed, including 895 
under the agricultural cottages 
scheme ... AS bes ie se 

Houses requisitioned or taken by 
agr t for housing purposes 

Houses in short-term building pro- 
grammes submitted by local 
authorities m oh ac sae 

Acres of land already in possession 
of local authorities for short-term 
programme (19,060 more acres to 

bought) str oes a4 

Postal surveys covering 7,108,000 
houses, made in connection with 
the finding of accommodation for 
war workers, etc. _... oe 


PLUMBING TRADES 
APPRENTICESHIP 


At a meeting of the Plumbing Trades 
National Apprenticeship ‘Council held 
at 81, Gower-street, W.C.1, on October 10 
(Mr. J, M. Goldthorp in the chair), the 
winners of the City and Guilds Prizes for 
Session 1943-44 were announced as fol- 
lows: Lead .Manufacturers’ Association 
Prizes. 1st price, £2 5s., K. M. Brear, 
382, Barkerend-road, Bradford, aged 19 
(Bradford Technical College). 2nd prize, 
£1 5s, J. Grundy, 99, Auburn-street, 
Daubhill, Bolton, aged 34 (Bolton Tech- 
nical College). ‘ 

Copper Development _Association’s 
Prize, 1st Prize, £2 12s. 6d., R. A. Stock- 
hill, 10, Back-lane, Farsley, nr. Leeds, 
aged 19 (Bradford Technical College). 
2nd prize £1 lls. 6d., F. McLaughlan, 
8, Cheapside-street, Glasgow, C.3, aged 
22 (Stow College of Engineering, Glas- 
ow). 

° a arose in connection with 
the placing of boys from the junior 
building schools. Mr. Woolgar and Mr. 
Blackman both indicated that steps had 
been taken to request principals and 
heads of departments to submit details 


151,000 
56,634 





251,200 


16,799 


888 


‘of leavers so that they could be circu- 


lated to firms who had vacancies. Mr. 
Davey, the representative of the Ministry 
of Labour and National Service, ex- 
plained the position of the Ministry with 
regard to placing the boys, preg out 


that all vacancies should be_ filled 
through the Ministry of Labour 
Exchange. 


BALLAST AND SAND 
INDUSTRY 
INCREASE IN BASIC RATES. 


In consequence of an award of the Civil 
Construction Conciliation 
Board, which (under section 7, paragraph 
2) becomes applicable to’ the wages agree- 
ment for the Ballast and Sand Industry, 
the following alterations came into opera- 
tion in full on the pay-day in the week 
ending Saturday, November 11 last :— 
(a) Quarry workers’ basic rates increased by 


ld. per hour—i.e.: 
Class 1A 1s. 74d. per hour. 


” 8S. 7d. 5, » 


$e 2A Ils. 64d. ” ” 


” 3 1s. 6d. ” ”» 
» SA 18. Sad. 5, os 
— -— ene” se 


” 
44 Watchmen’s rates, increased by 6d. per 
shift—i.e.: 
Class 1A 10s. Od. per shift 
» 2 and 2A 9s, 6d. per shift 
» 3 and under 9s. per shift 


Availability of Lead. 

The ‘‘ Lead Control,’’ Ministry of 
Supply, have agreed to a further relaxa- 
tion in the control of lead pipe, as fol- 
lows : (1) Lead pipe may be used for essen- 
tial repairs to existing lead installations 
without restriction as to quantity. (The 
existing regulation restricting the amount 
per repair to 11lb. is withdrawn). (2) 
Consumers are no longer required to submit 
certificates when ordering lead pipe for 
essential repairs. The Control’s agreement 
to waive the present restrictions is depen- 
dent on the results in terms of the addi- 
tional lead to be used. 
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THE SCOTTISH BUILDER 
NEW BUILDINGS 


GLASGOW.—Alterations and additions for the 
—s Church, to plans by Gillespie, Kidd & 
Coia, 7, Hamilton-dr., Glasgow.—Corporation to 
reconstruct and carry out additions at Knights. 
wood school, the architect being John MacNab, 
129, Bath- st., Glasgow.—Plans prepared for 
offices, stores and workshops; for which the 
architects are Hector & Inglis, 150, Berkeley-st., 
Glasgow. 

GREENOCK.—Plans prepared for new hous- 
ing scheme at Auchneach. Mr. David L. Hen- 
derson, architect, Old Harbour Trust Offices, 
Wallace- -Sq., Greenock, F. J. C. Lilley, general 

contractors, Glasgow. 

LANARK.—Plans prepared for garage, etc., 
at Perth-rd., for which the architect is Robert 
Barrie, 77, Lanark-rd., Carstairs. 

RUTHERGLEN. —Plans prepared for may 4 
tions and additions at King’s Park-av. 
which the architect is John W. MacDonald, 8, 
Balmuidy-rd., Bishopbriggs. 


FUTURE CONSTRUCTION 
CONTRACTS OPEN 


For some contracts still open, but not in- 
cluded in this list, see previous issues, Those 
with an asterisk are advertised in this number. 
The dates at the heads of paragraphs are those 
for the submission of tenders; a dagger (t) 
denotes closing date for applications: thé name 
and address at the end refer to the \orsaan 
from whom particulars may be obtained. 


BUILDING 


DECEMBER 13. 

Fife €.C.—Work in various trades for erection 
of central kitchen at Muiredge, near Buck- 
haven. C. R. Douglas & Son, 15, East Port, 
Dunfermline. Dep. £1 1s, for each schedule. 


DECEMBER 14. 
tEast Riding C.C.—Alterations and minor 
additions to infirmary block at Beverley 
Hospital to form maternity accommodation. 
County A., County Hall, Beverley. Tenders by 


December 29. 
DECEMBER 15. 

Manchester T.C.—Builders’ work and _ steel- 
work at new office block (Contract No. 70). 
R, A. 8. Thwaites, Chief E. and Manager, Elec- 
tricity Dept., Town Hall. Dep. £1 1s. 


DECEMBER 16. 
Ballymoney R.D.C.—Repairs to 850 cottages. 
J. Hanna, C., Council Offices. Dep. £5 5s. 


DECEMBER 19. 

Cumberland €.C.—Erection of maternity unit 
at Penrith. J. H. Haughan, County A., 4, 
Alfred-st., North, Carlisle. 

Port Talbot T.C.—Additions to administration 
block at Groeswen Isolation Hospital. Llewellyn 
Thomas, Municipal-bldgs. 


DECEMBER 22. 
North Riding E.C.—Erection of kitchen at 
Cayton school. F, Barraclough, Secretary, Ed. 
Offices, County Hall, Northallerton. 


PAINTING, ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 
HEATING, ETC. 
DECEMBER 23. 

Worcester 1T.C.—Internal redecoration and 
repair of Infirmary Block and Nurses’ os at 
Keele Homes, Tallow Hill. City E. Dep. 


MATERIALS, ETC. 


DECEMBER 30. 
Bexley B.C.—B.E. and 8 


ROADS, SEWERAGE AND 
WATER WORKS 


DECEMBER 15. 


Bilton T.C.—Site levellin gad fie 


works at Stowlan estate. T. 


£5 5s. 

Wenlock T.C.—Sinking afid partial ini with 

mild steel tubes of borehole. A. Waters 
{.Inst.C.E., 25, Temple-row, indingtan 2 


Dep. £2 2s 
DECEMBER 18. 
Eye T.C.—Sinking of 10-in. or 12-in. dia. bore- 
hole. Lt.-Col. W. Herbert Bateman, M.C., 
M.Inst.C.E., Batheaston, Bath. Dep. £1 1s. 


JANUARY 1. 
Newport (Mon.) Group.—Construction of 
roads, sewers and contingent works. .E., 


Town Hall, Newport, Mon. Dep. £3 3s 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS 
DECEMBER 14. 

Derbyshire C.C.—Senior Assistant Architect. 
£600-£25-£700, plus £49 8s. bonus. Applications 
(with three testimonials) to J. Harrison, County 
A., County Offices, Derby. 


THE BUILDER 


DECEMBER 15. 

*Glos. Joint Board for Tuberculosis.—Clerk 
of Works with experience in Hospital work. 
County A., Shire Hall, Gloucester. 

DECEMBER 16. 

*Iisle of Wight C. Sy yererned Architectural 
Assistant. = £300-£25-£350 p.a., plus bonus. 
White C.of (with three testimonials) to P. E. 

4 C., County Hall, Newport, 


DECEMBER 18, _ 

*Tulham T.C.—Temporary Superintendent at 
War Damage Depot. £330-£15-£390 p.a., plus 
bonus 19s. p.w. Forms and particulars from 
C. F, Thatcher, T.C. 

DECEMBER 19. 

*Exeter T.C.—Architectural Assistant. £350 
p.a., plus £49 10s. 9d. bonus. F. R. Steele (F.), 
City A., 2, Southernhay-west, Exeter. 

DECEMBER 21. 

Shropshire ©C.C.—County Planning Officer. 
£800-£25-£900 p.a., plus £33 16s. bonus. Appli- 
cation forms from County 8., County-bldgs., 
Shrewsbury. 

*West Sussex C.C. — Four Architectural 
Assistants. C. G. Stillman (F.), County A., 
County Hall, Chichester. 

DECEMBER 23. 

*Bournemouth £.C.—Full-time 
jake classes in Architecture. D. of 

all. 


NO DA 
*Newton-le-Willows U.D. "0.--(1) Architectural 
Assistant f. No. 629) and Engineering 
Assistant (Ref. No. 634). Applications in 
writing to Ministry of Labour and National 
Service Appointments Office, Royal Exchange- 
bldgs., Cross-st., Manchester, 2. 


GENERAL BUILDING WORK 


Aireborough.—Governors of Grammar school 
propose extensions. 

Ashby-de-la-Zouch.—R.D.C. propose erection of 
153 houses at Measham, 120 at Oakthorpe and 
Doristhorpe and 40 at Worthington. 

Bakewell.—Board of Management of War 
Memorial Hospital propose further extensions. 

Blackburn.—Church Council of St. Saviour’s 
propose Sunday-schools. 

Bolsover.—U.D.C. propose 100 houses on 
Moor-la., of the three-bedroom type 

Brierley Hill.—U.D.C. propose Veatensions to 
the Central Library.—U.D.C. propose erection of 
houses on site at Kingswinford. 

Bromsgrove.—Youth Committee propose Youth 
Centre at the Lickey. 

Burton Latimer.—U.D.C. propose three sites 
for houses. 

Bury.—Social Welfare Committee propose 
houses for aged and infirm persons; Committee 

of Y.M.C.A. proposes Girls Hostel ‘and Club.— 
T. Hill, 6, The Rock, —— plans for struc- 
tural alterations at “ Arthur Inn, Bolton-rd. ; 

‘Derby Arms,” Bolton-rd.; and “ Friendly 
Inn,” Freetown. 

Chesterfield.—Board of Management of 
Chesterfield and North Derbyshire Hospital 
acquired 51 acres at Ashgate for hospital and 
health centre. 

Cradley.—Branch of British Legion propose 
headquarters. 


Teacher to 
; Town 
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gy —Parish Council propose village- 


halt at £2, 
Formby aii D.C. received approval of M.H. to 
housing Tite at Church-rd. 
Garstang.—Lancashire E.C. propose Senior 
= school at Levens Lodge, Bowgreave. 
e). — 


Bromsgrov 

aitee i community hall, 

Lancashire —E.C. pro branch library * 
Market-st., and a welfare clinic and health 
centre at. Laurel-st, ——. 

Nantwich.—U.D.C. se erection of two- 
storeyed flats on oi approve sites, at. £920 per ~ 

Southwell.— appointed S. Cooper 
Westgate, as Bthiteck for preparation of viele 
for housing schemes. 

Tamworth.—-T.C. to acquire five sites for 
erection of houses. 

Upholiland.—Board of Governors of Grammar 
school propose new Grammar school oe 

Wa T.C.—The building of 14 schools for 
10,000 children and two county colleges are 
among schemes approved by Watford Education 
Committee, who also intend to provide health 
centres, dental clinics, playing fields, open 
spaces, and swimming baths. 

ednesfield.—U.D.C. propose extensions to 
Council Chamber, 
Wolverhampton.—Staffs Health Committee 

propose dispensary at Oxford-st. 


BRITISH RESTAURANTS AND 
CANTEENS 


Bolton.—E.C. propose central kitchen at 

Deane 
house.—T.C. approved canteen kitchen at 

clita C. of E. Schools, Ministry of Works. 

Derbyshire.—E.C. propose canteen kitchen at 
North Wingfield school, Clay Cross. Plans by 
J. Harrison (A.), County Education Architect, 
County Offices, St. Mary’s-gate, Derby. 

Ince-in-Makerfield.—U.D.C. ecuvaa sanction 
of M.H. for erection of two standard school 
meals kitchens at Town’s Yard. ; 

Lancashire.—E.C. propose central kitchen at 
Western school, Great Harwood. 

Leek.—Staffs E.C. propose central kitchen and 
—_ centre at Baddeley Green. 

Morley.—E.C. propose dining centres at East 
Ardsley Girls’ school and at Blackgates and 
Westerton schoo 

Oldham.—E.C. propose dining centre at St. 
Mary’s Catholic schools, 

Wigan.—E.C. propose central school kitchen 
at Poolstock. 

Worcestershire.—E.C. propose school kitchen 
and dining centre at Grammar school, Hanley 


Castle. 
TENDERS 


* Denotes accepted. 

+ Denotes provisionally accepted. 

t Denotes recommended for acceptance. 
Denotes accepted subject to modification. 
Denotes accepted by H.M. Government 

departments. 

Bangor (North Wales).—Alterations and addi- 

cone at Garth school, for Caernarvonshire E.C. 

W. Lloyd Jones (L.), ‘County A., County Offices, 
Shirehall-st., Caernarvon : *Eilis Roberts & 
Son, Glynteg, Penlon, Bangor, North Wales, 
£968. 


Lancashire.—Buildings: *R. 8. Ellison, Windle 
City, St. Helens. 

{London (Air Ministry).—List of contracts to 
—_ of £500 or over for week ended December 


Building Com- 


2 Fiectrical work: Clough, Smith & Co., Ltd., 


Redhill, Surrey; T. Clarke & Co., Ltd., Lon- 
don, §.W.1; Electrical Installations, Ltd., 
London, $.W.1; The Britannic Electric Cable 


& Construction Co., Ltd., Braintree, Essex; 
Duncan — (Elec. Engineers), Ltd., Lon- 
don, W.1; Drake & Gorham, Ltd., London, 
S.W.1; Malesia & Allen (London), Ltd., Brox- 
bourne, Herts; James Scott Dunferm- 
line; Metropolitan Electric Coble t “Gonstraction 
Co.,” Ltd., Chadwell Heath, Essex; Standard 
Telephones & Cables, Ltd., London, E.16; 
British Insulated =. Ltd. Prescot, Lancs ; 
Aberdare Cables, Aberdare, Glam; James 
Kilpatrick & Sons, utd., Paisley; W. parker, 
Saat on- rans Miller & Stables, Lia Edin- 
burgh 3; N. Bailey & Co., Ltd., Leeds 1; 
Albert Innes, fiae Leeds 1; Johnson Pearce & 
Co., Ltd., London, N.W.6: Duncan Watson, 
Ltd., London, Wii; James Plucknett, Ltd., 
Edinburgh ; Hartley *& Co., Shrewsbury, Salop; 
F. H. Wheeler & Co., d., London, 
Marryat & Place, London, E.C.1; * Geneaal 
Electric Co., Lid., London, W.C.2; City Elec- 


trical Co., Ltd., ‘London, W.C.1; E. Dyne & 
Co., Ltd., London, S.E.6; Anderson Angell & 
Co., Ltd., Woldingham, Surrey. 


Heating and hot-water supply work: G. N. 
Haden & Sons, Ltd., London, A gee 

General maintenance work: .M. Phillips & 
Son, Ltd., Brigg, Lincs. a 

Installation work: J. J. Gosling & Co., 
Ipswich. 

Surface dressing work: Taylor Woodrow Con- 
struction, Ltd., Southall, Middx. 

{London (Ministry ‘of | Works).—Contracts 
placed by M.O.W. during week ending Novem- 
ber 30:— 
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SPuliders), Ltd., 37, 


C. Jones 
Merthyr 


Breconshire: Building work, 


J 
Victoria-st., 








UNITE FOR STRENGTH 


FEDERATION 
OF MASTER 
BUILDERS 


MEMBERSHIP 1841—856 
MEMBERSHIP 1942—1,612 


MEMBERSHIP TO DATE—4,000 
LONDON REGION 37 AREA OFFICES 








PROVINCIAL BRANCHES 


BATH, BRISTOL, CARDIFF, EXETER, FROME, 
HIGH WYCOMBE, HULL, MANCHESTER, 
MERSEYSIDE, PLYMOUTH, PORTSMOUTH, 
SALISBURY, TORQUAY and WELLINGBOROUGH. 
(Many Branches in course of formation) 


SUBSCRIPTION £3.3.0 pa. 


‘Phone or write 
Secretary : 
23, Compton Terrace, Upper St., N.1 
CANonbury 2041/3 


THE BUILDER 


Denbighshire: Building work, Alum Edwards, 
Cefn-y-Bedd, Wrexham. 

Durham: Building work, Henry Mole, The 
Vineries, Chester-le-Street ; Henry Ayton, 
George-st., Bhackhill, Durham ; R. C. William- 
son, Station-rd., Rowlands Gill, Blaydon; G. 
Stephenson, Chester-st., Bishop Auckland; KR. 
aaa & Son, Ltd., 63-66, Bondgate, Darling- 


Glamorgan : Building work, J. C. Jones 
Gaieus), Ltd., Victoria. ie Merthyr 
Tydfil; F. & R. ‘Las (1927), Ltd., Trade-st., 
Cardiff ; E. & A. Bond & Co., itd 49, Beda-rd., 
Jardiff 

Herefordshire: Building min Hiles & Son, 
Ltd., Holme Lacy-rd., Hereford 


Lancs: Building *work, Ablett & Sons, 
Sovereign-rd., Wigan; Smith & Briggs, 652, 
Chester-rd., Old “‘Prafford, Manchester; Green- 
wood Bros., Builders, Waterworks- st., Liver- 
pool; Henry Bardsley, "Boot -st., Stock: port. 
Northumberland : Building * work, 

Rogers, 3, Queen Alexander-rd., North shields 
Oxfordshire: Building work, Benfield & 
Loxley, Ltd., 106, Bullingdon- sue a 
Staffs : Building work, Wm. cope & Son 
=e Ltd., West-st., Blankheot Birming- 


bev arwickshire : Building work, J. & A. 
Brazier, Bromsgrove, Worcester. 

Worcs : Building work, Wheeler & Mansell, 
Ltd., Lime-st., Evesham; Spicers (Bldrs.), Ltd., 


. Ombersley;rd., Worcester. 


Yorks: Building work, J. Alma Jordan 
Tranby Croft, tags * la., ‘Anlaby, Hull. 

{London (War Dept.).—Works contracts 
agg by War Dept. for week ended November 


Pla Miscellaneous work, J. Pullan & 
Sons, Ltd., Leeds 11; H. & D. Leslie, Ltd., 
Leeds 7. 

London: peponetas work, E. J. Logan, 
London, 8.W 


Berks : 5 RN 9 re Roger Miller & 
Co., Ltd., Hounslow, Middx; Walden & Son 
(Henley), Ltd., Henley-on- Thames. 

Surrey: Miscellaneous work, H. H. & F. Roll, 
Ltd., Epsom, Surrey. 

Sussex: Miscellaneous work, W. C, Hilton, 
Haywards Heath, Sussex. 

Manchester.—Erection of temporary public 
conveniences at junction of Princess-rd. and 
Barlow Moor-rd., for T.C.: *Normanton’s, Ltd., 
Manchester. 

Northumberland.—For erection of school meals 
facilities, for C.C.: *H. Wallace & Son, Hex- 
ham; canteen kitchen at Hexham Lowgate 
school, £286: *M. Hogarth & Son, Corbridge; 
canteen kitchen at Ingoe_ school, £330: *A. R. 
Robertson, Blyth; ———. classroom and pro- 
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viding washing facilities at Seaton Delaval 
Junior school, £280. 

Staffs.—Repairing and painting exterior of 
Junior and Infants’ school at Quarry Bank, for 
E.C. A. C. H. Stillman (F.), County Education 
Architect, counth Offices, Stafford : *J. Holden, 

43, Broad-st., Bi ton, Staffs, £ 

“iipeuen : aemaliee and - A altera- 
tions at 240 and 242, Stretford-rd., for conver- 
sion inte six flats, for U.D.C. E. L. Leeming, 
E. & 8.: tBrew Bros., Moss-la., Cadishead, nr. 
Manchester, £2,573. 
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Boyle’s «si:-rum” Ventilator 
OVER TWO MILLION IN USE 


ROBERT BOYLE & SON, 
Ventilating Engineers, Emergency Address: 34 MORLAND 
AV., E. CROYDON, SURREY. Tel.: Addiscombe 1133 








HARDWOOD 
FLOORING 


STEVENS & ADAMS LTD. 
Point Pleasant, Wandsworth, S.W.18 

















GALBRAITH 


LIMITED 


BROTHERS 


give notice that they 
have now removed 
to New Offices at 


34 & 35, HIGH HOLBORN 


WC 
Telephone : 


CHAncery 7901-3 

















WE HAVE 
2000 


PROPERTIES 


in the London area. Consult us now 
about restorin 
houses now and 


wamM NEGUS _rtp. 


Station Works: KING JAMES ST.,S.E/.(WAT.5474) 
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